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PREFACE. 



In the composition of this Manual, especial regard 
has been had to the following principles i~^ 

1. An easy progression from the simplest facts appre- 
hensible by the juvenile capacity to those which are 
more difficult, according to what appeared the natural 
development of the subject itself. That the writer's 
own views, on this point, might be fairly tested, the 
plan has, for several years, been in extensive operation 
in a large establishment, and, having undergone a most 
careful revision, is now submitted to pubUc notice. 

2. The insertion of such information, as is not only 
the most useful and important . that could be selected, 
and which conveys more definite knowledge of Geo- 
graphy generally, than is usually found in works of this 
kind; but which, at t^^^ame time, m|iy form an ample 
basis on which can bh^di^iifosttedv :(&e acquisitions of 
maturer years. In the attimubent'of this object, there- 
fore, the most expensive and elaborate treatises on the 
subject, have been consulted. 

3. Superior and well-tried methods of teaching Geo- 
graphy, and copious exercises intended to perfect the 
pupil, are given in their appropriate places. 

Queen- Square, ) 

Leeds, Norember 4th, 1843. f 
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A few Rules for the PronttftciaHon of Foreign Words, 



1 . The TOwel i, in foreign words, is iVequently sounded lilce ee; as 
inBerWce. 

2. au and earn, in Frendk words, are sounded like o; as in Bor- 
deowt (Bordo.) 

3. ei U firequently sounded as i'; as in heijprie, WeAner, Sec. — ie is 
sounded as ee^* as in Tangier. 

4. ou is generally sounded as oo; as in Toulotue. 

5. «ia is generally sounded as wo; as in Gfliatiniala. 

6. ck, in Fi^enek words, is sounded like $hj as in Cherbourg; — cA, 
in Oerman and other foreign words, is sounded like k; as in Mu- 
nich. 

7. scA, in Germam words, is sounded like ski a* in ScAwerin. 

8. dt «, f , 4r, at the end of French words, is not sounded ; except in 
words which are frequently used in English ; as Parity Brestt Rheimt, 
Amu. 

9. gn, in French and Italian words, has g silent ; as in Boulo^e. 
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SLEMEKTART GEOGRAPHY. 



1.— LINES, ANGLES, CIRCLES, &c. 



1. Ai2t^;^^oriS'/rat^;^<lme,iB 
a line drawn straight from one 
point to another; thus, 

2. A straight line may be in 
any direction, up or down, or 
sideways. When it is level or 
even, from one side to another, 
it is called a horixonial line; 
when it is eren, up and down, it 
is called a perpendicular or ver' 
iical line. 

• 

3. Straight lines may also he 
oblique or diagonal; thus. 



1^ 
I 



fivrizonUl line. 



\ 



4. An oblique line rising from 
a horizontal line, forms what is 
called an inclined plane; thus. 




6. When one line rises straight 
up from another, the comer 
which is made where the two 
lines touch, is called a right 
angle; thus, 



LIVESy AKaLXSy CiaCLX8> && 



6. If a line rises with a slope 
from a horizontal line, the oomer 
where the lines join is called an 
acute angle; thus, 

7* If the opening formed by 
two right lines is greater than 
that of a right angle, it is called 
an obtuse angle; thus, 

8. Four straight lines of equal 
length joining together, so as to 
make four right angles, form a 
square or quadrangle; thus, 

9. If the lines on opposite 
sides be longer than the other 
two at the ends, an oblong or 
parallelogram is formed ; thus, 

10. A Diagonal is a right 
line joining the opposite angles 
of a four-sided or quadrilateral 
figure; thus. 





11. When three straight lines 
join each other, they form a tri" 
angle; thus, 

12. A curved line continually 
changes its direction between its 
extremities; thus, 

13. Parallel lines always re- 
main at the same distance from 
each other, however far they 
may be drawn out; thus. 
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14. A Ciroie is a figure drawn 
perfectly round. The Ctrctim- 
ference is the entire line forming 
the circle. The Diameter is a 
right line drawn through the 
centre, and terminating in the 
circumference on each side; as, 
A.B. The Riuiitis of a circle is 
half the diameter, or it is a right 
line drawn from the centre to 
the circumference; as, CD. A 
Semicircle is half of a elide. 
A Quadrant is the fourth part. 

15. An Ellipse or Oval is a 
figure which is not perfectly 
round like a circle, but is drawn 
out on two opposite sides; thus, 





EXERCISES. 

1. First, Let the pupil have the figures thorough]/ explained to 
him, and be required to draw them. 

2. Answer these Questions What is a right or straight line?— 

horizontal line ?— perpendicular ?— oblique ?— inclined plane ?— a right 
angle?— an acute angle?— an obtuse angle?— a square?— parallelo- 
gram?— a diagonal?— trian^e?— curved line?— parallel Unes?- a 
circle? — the circumference? — diameter? — radius?— a semicircle? — 
a quadrant ?— an ellipse ? 
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2. — MAP OF THE TOWN, 

WITH PBBLIMINABT INFORMATION. 

1. The Earth is a body resembling a globe or sphere. 
The surface of the Earth, with the proper distance and 
sisce of its parts, is best represented by an arHfloial globe* 
A half globe is called a hemisphere. 

2. A Map is a representation of the Earth, or part of 
it, on a level or plane. 

3. A Chart is a representation of the different oceans, 
seas, &c for the use of Navigation. 

4. There are four cardinal points of the compass,— 
North, East, South, West; marked N. E. S. W. The 
E€ut is that part of the heavens in which the sun rises; 
and the West, that part in which it sets. When we 
stand with our right hand to the East;, the West is on 
our left, the North before us, and the South behind us. 

5. On a map or chart, the top is always North, the 
bottom South, the right hand the East, and the left the 
West, as in the following figure :— 




Points of the Compass. 
b2 
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6. Between the cardinal points the four chief points 
are, North-East, South-East, North- West, South-West. 
These are marked N.E.— S.E N.W — S.W. 

7- The course of a river, is that point of the compass 
towards which the river runs. The course or direction 
of one place from another, is that point of the compass 
towards which it lies. 

8. The various parts of a country, or portions of the 
Earth, are also named according to the points of the 
compass, the middle being called the interior, as in the 
figure below. 



North-western part. 


Northern part. 

« 


North-eastern part. 


Western part. 


Interior or Central 
part. 


- Eastern part. 


South-western part. 


Southern part. 


South-eastern part. 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

1. What is the Earth? How is the surface of the Earth best re- 
presented? What is a hemisphere? a map? a chart? Mention the 
cardinal points. Where does the sun rise and set? Which is the 
north-east ? On a map, which is the north, south, east, west ? Which 
are the chief points between the cardinal points ? Point them out. 
How are they marked ? Which is the course of a river ? — the course 
of one piace from another? How are the various parts of a country 
named? Point them out. 

2. Next taking a rasp of the town in which the pupil resides, let 
him point out the courses of the streets. Sixe of the houses. Extent 
of the spaces between. 

3. Then trace different routes from certain places, till this can be 
done very readily. 

4. If possible, let the child draw a m^> of the town in a rough way, 
and also such of the surrounding country as he can. 
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3.— MAP OF THE COUNTY, 

WITH PRBLIMINART INFORMATION. 

1. The surface of the Earth consists of land and 
water. 

2. A' Mountain is a rast prominence on the surface of 
the earth. A Hill is a smaller prominence than a moun- 
tain. A Mount is, properly, the diminutive of moun- 
tain, as hillock is of hill; though mount sometimes stands 
for mountain; as. Mount Tauru8» 

3. A Valley, vale, or dale, is a tract of low ground, 
or land between two hills. 

4. A Pass or Defile is a narrow way or passage be- 
tween two hills or mountains. 

5. A Plain is land that is fiat and even^ without any 
considerable eminence. When a plain is of considerable 
extent, it is denominated Champaign, 

6. A Forest is a large tract of land covered with trees. 
A Wood is a small forest, as a grove or thicket is a small 
wood. Coppice is a small wood consisting of under- 
wood, affording shelter to animals, chiefly game. 

7* A Park is a spot of ground, generally woody, in- 
closed with walls or pales, in which are larger and 
smaller plainsy called lawns, 

8. Pasture'land is that which produces grass and 
herbage fit for nourishing animals. The pasture land 
which is not inclosed, is usually called a Common, 
Meadow is grass land annually mown for hay. 

9. A Bog is a tract of country rendered impassable, 
from its being wet and soft. A Swamp is a spot covered 
'with water, mostly muddy. A small swamp, produced 

by rain, is called a Pool. 
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10. A CUp is a large collection of houses forming the 
capital of a diocese; as, York. The largest city in the 
kingdom, where the king resides, is called the Capital or 
Metropolis; as, London. A city in which many mer- 
chants reside, and in which much trade is carried on, is 

^ called a Commercial City; as, Bristol. A Town is a 
large collection of houses where there is a market held, 
but which has no cathedral; as, Leeds. A town in 
which much merchandise is produced, is called a manu^ 
facturing town; as, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham. 
A Village is a small collection of houses, generally with 
a church, but without any market. A Hamlet is a small 
village consisting of a few houses. A Parish is a district 
of the country, having officers of its own, belonging to the 
same church, and under the care of a vicar or rector. 

11. A River is a considerable stream of inland water, 

running into the sea, or into a larger river; as. The 

Thames. 

The yaponn which rise from the ocean and the hind, (all agafai in 
dew, rain, and snow, producing springs and smail streams. Many of 
these streams uniting, form larger streams or rivers, and these hitter 
betaig carried into the sea, keqp it in perpetual circulation. 

Rivers take their rise amongst the mountains^ or in 
high land. The place where they rise is called their 
source; that where they empty themselves into the sea, 
their mouth. The right or left bank of a river is that 
which is to the right or left of a person going from its 
source towards its mouth. The upper part of a river is 
that nearest its source, and the lower^ that nearest its 
mouth. 

A Navigable River is that on which vessels can sail. 
A Rivulet is a small river; a Brook is smaller than a 
rivulet. A Torrent is a violent flux of water. The 
bottom of a river is called the bed; the hollow in which 
it runs, is called its channel; a place where two rivers 
meet, a conjlux. A Cataract is when a river falls over 
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a precipice; if the quantity of water be small, it is called 
a Ctueade* Rivers, and their branches, are represented 
on a map by small black lines, smallest at the source. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

1 . Of what does the surface of the Earth consist ? Define a moun- 
tain — hUl — amount— hillock — ^valley, vale, or dale — ^pass or defile— plain 
— champaign — forest — wood — grove or tiiicket — coppice — ^park — ^lawns 
—pasture-land — common — meBdow — bog — swamp — ^pool---cit7— -capi- 
tal— commercial city — town — ^manufacturing town — Tillage — ^hamlet — 
jMuish— river. What is the origin of rivers ? How is the sea kept in 
constant drcuUition? Whence do rivers take their rise? Which is 
their source — mouth — right bank— left bank— upper part— lower part ? 
What is a navigable river — a rivulet — a brook— a torrent — the bed of 
a river — the channel— « conflux — a cataract — a cascade? How are 
rivers represented? 

Tke ehild $hotM point out as many qf these on the Map qf the 
Countjf as can be found, till he is quite familiar ufith them. The 
teacher may then vary Uie questions; thus. What is a vast promi- 
nence on the earth called? — a smaller? Proceed in this manner 
through the definitions. 

2. Then liiake the pupil point out the principal and most noted 
towns in the county, telling how situated ; Ist. Whether north, south, 
east, or west of the map; and 2nd. With respect to each other. 

3. Take journeys from one town to another, observe the villages 
and parks on the roads — what rivers are passed — and for what each 
town may be noted. Let this be continued till the pupil is Camiliar 
with the routes to the different towns. 

4. Next trace the course of the rivers, and point out the branches 
of each. Afterwards, recapitulate the whole. 
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4.— MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 



England contains fwrty counties or shires, and Wales 
ttvelvey making in aMfiftp'two; of which the following 
is a list, with their respective chief towns, and the rivers 
on which they are situated. 

Northern Counties, 

COUNTY. CHISP TOWN. BITBR. 

1. Northum'berland, i^r'^lu » . Iff?* 

' ( Am-mck u the conuty town. Aloe. 

2. Cum'berland, Car'Uale, Eden. 

Dar'ham, We&r. 

Ap'pleby, Eden. 

Lan'caster, Lone. 

York, 



3. Dur'ham, 

4. West'moreland, 

5. Lan'cashlre, 



6. York, 



{Northern Oiue, 
(pr. Ooz). 



Counties on the borders qf Wales. 



7. Ches'hlre, Chet'ter, 

8. Shrop'shire or Sal'op, Shrews'bury, 



9. Her'eford, 
10. Mon'mouth, 



11. Lin'oolQ, 

12. Nor'folk, 

13. Suffolk, 

14. Es'sez, 



15. Der'bjr, 

16. Not'tingham, 

17. Stafford. 



Her'eford, 
Mon'moiMih, 

Counties on the East. 



Dee. 
Sev'em. 
Wye. 
Wye. 



Lin'coAi, Wi'tham. 
Nor'wich, (pr. Norridge)t Yare. 

Ips'wich, Or'well. 

Chehns'ford, Cbel'mer. 

Midland Counties. 

Der'by, Der'went. 

Not'tingham, Trent. 

Stafford, Sow. 
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COCMTT. CHIKP TOWN. 

18. Leicester (pr. Letter), Leicester (pr. Lester), 



BrVBR. 

Soar. 



19. Rutland, 

90. Worcester (pro. 
Wooster), 

21. War'tdck, 

S2. Nortbamp'ton, 

83. Hant'ingdon, 

24. Cam'bridge, 

25. Gloucester (pro. 

GloBter), 

26. Oz'foitl, 

27. Buck'ingham, 

28. Bed'ford, 

29. Hereford (pro. 

Har/ord), 

80. Mid'dlesez, 



Oak'Aam, 



\ Worcester (pr. Wboster), Sev'em. 

War'ttdck, Avon. 

Northamp'ton, Nen. 

Hant'ingdon, Great Oose. 

Cam'bridge, Cam. 

\ Gloucester (pr. Glotter), Sev'em. 

Ox'ford i Thames (pro. 

ox row, I Temx), 

Buck'ingham, Great Ouse. 

Bed'ford, Great Oose. 

I Hereford (pr. fla^rd), Lea. 

London, Thames. 



Counties south of the Thames* 



31. Kent, 

32. Sur'rey, 

33. Sus'sez, 



Gan'terbury, Stour. 

GuUd'ford, Wey. 

i Chich'etter. | ^oaihem Oose. 

1 Lewet u the county town, } 

34. Berk'shire, Readying (pr. Redding), Thames. 

35. Hamp'shire or Hants, Win'chester, It'chen. 

36. WUt'sUre, SaliVbury, Avon. 

37. Dor'set, Dor'chester, Frome. 

38. Som'ersetshire, Wells or Taunton, 

39. Dev'on, Ex'eter, Exe. 

40. Com' wall, Launceston(pr.2^afwl(m),Ta'mar. 

WALBa.'^-Coundes in North Wales* 



I.Flint, 

2. Den'Ugh, 

3. Camar'Ton, 

4. An^gleseo, 
6. Mer'ioueth, 
6. Montgom'ery, 



7. Rad'nor, 

8. Car'digan, 

9. Fem'broke, 



FUnt, 

Den'bigh, 

Camar'yon, 

Beaumaris (pr. Somaris), 

Harlech, Bala, 

Montgom'ery, 

Counties in South Wales, 

Bad'nor, Prestdgn, 

Car'digan, 

Fem'broke, 



Dee. 
Clwyd. 



Sev'em. 



Tlv'y. 
Uilford-Haren. 
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coinmr. chief town. rivbb. 

10. Caermar'then, Caermar'theii, Tow'y. 

11. Breck'nock, Brec'on, Usk. 

12. Glamor'gan, Car'difi; Taafe (pr. Ti^e}. 

DIRECTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

1. Let the child read these words, till he can read them with ease 
and correctness. 

2. Next, let him point out on the map, the boundaries of the coun- 
try, and then of each county, till correct. 

3. Next, he can point out the towns, and the rivers on which they 
are situated. 

4. Then trace the course of the rivers, in the order of the table. 

5. Then take various routes from distant towns, and tell tkrough 
what counties and towns, and over what rivers and mountains ]rou 
pass ; and, if possible, let the route be described to the pupils I7 the 
teacher. 

6. Next, let the teacher name the county, and require the pupil to 
mention the capital, and the river on which it is situated, and vice 
versA. 



PROGBESSIVE GEOGRAPHY, 

COUB8B I. COMPBHINO 

1. Nature of Greography. 

2. The Earthy its Form^ Magnitude^ and Motions. 

3. The Planetary System. 

4. The Natural Divisions of the Earth. 

5. The Circles. 

6. Climates^ Seasons^ Day and Night 

7. The World, and the Four Quarters. 

8. Questions on the preceding. 
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COURSE I. . 

1. The Nature of Geography. 

Geography is a description of the Earth, — its form, 
magnitude, and connexion with other bodies in the Uni- 
verse, — the various parts into which it is divided, — ^their 
relations to each other,— and the objects with which each 
is respectively filled* 

2. The Earth; its Form^ Magnitude, and Motions, 

The Earth is one of those bodies called Planets, which 
constantly revolve round the sun, at different distances 
and in different periods, and derive light and heat from it. 

ThePlaneltoT H^afMferer«areBOC8lled,fromtheircontiiiiulIychang* 
ing their places, and returning at given period£ in the same path. 

The Earth is a body resembling a sphere or globe. 

That the Earth is of a globular form is thus proved. When a ship 
goes out to sea, we first lose sight of the hull, then of Uie sails and 
lower rigging, and lastly, of the upper part of the masts. Wlien, on 
the contrary, the ship is advancing towards the shore, the top-mast 
first iq>pears in view, then the sails, and afterwards Uie hall : if the 
Earth were not spherical, the ship would gradually appear larger as it 
approached, and the hull, the laigest part, would be first seen. 

In an eclipse of the moon, when the moon's surface is darkened by 
the shadow of the Earth, the boundary of the shadow on the moon's 
disk is always circular. 

Several navigators have sailed quite round the Earth (not indeed in 
an exact circle, the winding of the shores preventing them from sailing 
in a direct line), and arrived, by an opposite coarse, at the same port 
from which they commenced their voyage. These are convincing 
prooft of the spherical figure of the Earth. 

The Circumference of the Earth or Globe is a line 
drawn round its surface, so as to divide it precisely into 
two equal parts or halves. These halves are called the 
two hemispheres, or half spheres; the words sphere and 
globe having the same meaning. 

The Centre of the Earth is a point in the middle of 
it, so situated that lines drawn from it to any parts of 
the surface will be equal. 
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The Diameier of the Earth is a line drawn from two 
opposite points of its surface, and passing through its 
eenire. 

The Earth is 24,857 miles in eireumferenoef and T^SIS 
miles in diameter. 

The nearly circular path, which a planet describes 
round the sun, is called its Orbit; and the time in which 
it completes this revolution varies according to its dis- 
tance. The Earth, which is 95 millions of miles from 
the sun, performs its revolution round it in 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 48 seconds. This is called its 
annual revolution, and causes the difference in the length 
of the days and nights, and the various seasons. Besides 
this motion, the earth is constantly revolving on its own 
axis, and performs a complete revolution of this kind in 
twenty-four hours, called its diurnal motion. During 
this rotation of the earth from west to e<uty part of it is 
towards the sun and part of it turned from it, and this 

is what causes day and night. 

Tlie diunud motion, which causes the apparent motion of the hea- 
venly bodies from east to tout, makes us Imagine that the sun and 
stars, which are fixed, move round it. Hence we speak as if this 
were the case ; thus, the sun is said to rise, to set, and to cubninaie, 
that is, to be in the meridian or at his greatest height. 

1 . Bead^ esplam, and rqteai the large ^rp^. 

S. QossnoNS — ^What is Geography ? What is the Earth ? Bound 
what do the planets revolve? Why are the planets so called? Of 
what shape is the Earth ? Prove that it is of this shape. Explain 
what is meant by the circuntference—Metnitphere — centre— diameter. 
What is the extent of the circumference of the earth ? — diameter ? 
What is meant by orbit f Upon what does the time for completing 
this orbit depend? What is the distance of the earth from the sun? 
In what time does the earth complete its revolution round the sun? 
State the effects of this annual revolution. What is meant by the 
Earth's diurnal motion ? Does the Earth move from west to east, or 
east to west? What causes day and night ? What induces us to say 
that the sun rises and sets ? Explain the word cultnintUe, 

3. The Planetary System. 
1. The Sun and the planets revolving round it, con- 
stitute the Solar System. 

The Sun is an immense globe placed near the centre 
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of this system, and dispensing light and heat to the 
planets that revolve around it. Its magnitude is nearly 
one million four hundred thousand times larger than 
that of the earth. 

2. The planets are either primary or secondary. The 
primary planets revolve round the Sun only; the secon- 
dary planets revolve round other planets, as the moon 
round the Earth; and hy the motion of their primary 
planets are carried round the sun also. 

3. There are eleven primary planets, Mercury, Venusy 
the Earth, Mars, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, Pallas, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus or the Georgium Sidus. There are 
eighteen secondary planets, called also moons or satel- 
lites, of which the £arth has one; Jupiter, four; Saturn, 
seven ; and Uranus, six. Saturn is also surrounded by 
two luminous rings. 

1 . Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, are sometimes called Asteroids, 
Arom their smallness. They are situated between the orbits of Mare 
and Jupiter. 

2. The Earth and the other planets are retained in their orbits bf 
being always attracted towards the sun as their centre, and yet having 
a constant inclination to fly off from him. These two forces are called 
the cenir^DCtal and centrifiigal forces. 

3. The Moon has three motions; one, round the earth. In about 
four weeks, which causes the moon's apparent increase and decrease, 
and produces the eclipses of the sun and moon ; another, round its 
own axis, in the same time ; and a third, round the sun, along wiUi 
the earth, in a year. 

4. Comets are luminous bodies which move round the 
sun in an eccentric manner, the length of their orbit 
greatly exceeding its breadth. The number of comets 
belonging to the Solar System has not been ascertained, 
but the orbits of one hundred and thirty have been de- 
termined with tolerable precision; while the periodical 
return of two has been found to agree exactly with the 
calculation. 

5. But the Solar System forms only a small part of 
the Universe. For, on every side of the Earth, we find 
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a moltitude of stars above us called fised stars, because 
they do not peiteptibly change their situation from age 
to age* About one thousand of these are visible to the 
eye in a dear night; but by the use of telescopes, it has 
been discovered that there are millions. They are at 
an immense distance from us, and are supposed to be 
suns, enlightening other worlds. 

The fixed start have a twinkUng appearance, and are thus diitin- 
guifhed from the planets, which shine with a steady light. 

] . Beadt explain^ and repeat the large type. 

8. QuBsnoNS. — What is the Solar System ? Describe the sun. How 
much larger Is the sun than the earth ? What are primary and what 
secondary planets ? Mention the primary planets, and the number of 
secondary planets which each has. Which are the Asteroids? How 
are the Earth and the other planets retained in Uieir orbits ? Which 
is the centripetal and which the cerUrifu^nl force ? Describe the mo- 
tions of the moon. What are comets ? What is here meant by eccen- 
tric T What is the number of comets ? Does the Solar System com> 
prise the whole of the Universe? What are theyKred stars?— why 
so called ? How many of these are visible to the naked eye ? How 
many have been discovered by telescopes? What is their distance 
ikt>mus? 

4. The NaturtU Diviawns of the Earth. 

The surface of the earth presents the two grand di- 
yisions of Land and Water, About one-third is land, 
and two-thirds are water. The Land is divided into 
Continents, Countries, Islands, Peninsulas, Isthmuses, 
Promontories, Capes, MountainS| Volcanoes, Shores <tr 
Coasts, and Deserts. 

The Water consists of Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Gulfs or 
Bays, Channels, and Straits, with Creeks, Roads, Ha- 
vens or Harbours, Friths or Estuaries, Sounds, and 

Rivers. 

The Land, 

A ConHnetU is a very great extent of land, containing 
many countries; as, the Eastern and Western Conti- 
nents; the former including Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and the latter. North and South America. 

A Country is a smaller portion of land, distinguished 
by a particular name, people, and form of government. 

c2 
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An Island is land entirely surrounded by water ; as, 
Oreat Britain, Ireland. 

A Peninsula is land almost surrounded by water; as, 
the Mor^a in Oreece. 

An Isthmus is a neck of land uniting a peninsula to 
the main land; as, the Isthmus of Corinth. 

A Promontory is a high land, jutting into the sea. 
A Cape is the extremity of a promontory, or of a pe- 
ninsula; as, Cape Horn, Cape Clear. 

Naze, nesSt head, and point, have nearly the same meaning as Cape, 

A Mountain is a vast prominence on the surface of 
the earth ; as, the Alps. 

Mountains sometimes occar single, but generally united, forming 
chains or ridges of various lengths and heights. Mountains are use- 
ful in supplying springs and streams, from the snow and vapours 
which collect on them at all seasons. They also serve to moderate 
the heat, so that without them many parts of the earth would become 
barren, like the deserts of Africa. 

A Volcano is a burning mountain, with an opening 

called a crater, from which fire or smoke continually 

rises. 

Volcanoes, during their eruption, throw out melted stones or lava, 
which flows in a terrible stream of fire, destroying every thing in its 
way. Volcanoes, however, are useful in giving vent to the internal 
fires of the Earth, which might otherwise cause such earthquakes as 
to destroy whole countries. Earthquakes are sudden motions in some 
part of the Earth, frequently overthrowing houses and cities, and 
sometimes causing the pround to open and swallow them up. 

A Shore or Coast is that land which borders on the 
sea. 

A Desert is a barren tract of land, generally covered 

with sand. 

1. The most remarkable desert in the world is Zahara, or the Great 
Desert in Africa, a vast plain of burning sand, 2000 or 3000 miles 
long, with fertile spots, odled oases, scattered here and there in it, 
Uke islands in the ocean. 

2. Sometimes immense plains are found covered with grass — ^in Asia 
called Steppes; in South America, Pampas; and in Uie United States 
of America, Prairies. 

A few minor distinctions of certain portions of land are the fol- 
lowing: — 1. The Downs, on land, commonly signify a high open 
country, i^ee firom any trees, with hollow and rising places, and grazed 
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by sheep. T. The Sirand ii that part of the shore which is covered 
with the sea at high-water, and lies bare at the ebb. 3. Sand-banks 
are those heaps of sand under water of which some appear when the 
tide is out, and others never appear. They are sometimes denomi- 
nated thoalM, flats f or shallows, because in those plaaes the sea is shal- 
lower than it is in any other part. 4. Where these banks have rocks 
mixed with the sands, they are commonly called Shelves. A similar 
assemblage of rocks is called a Re^. 

The Water. 

An Ocean is the largest extent of salt water; as, the 

Northern or Icy Ocean ; the Western or Atlantic Ocean ; 

the Pacific Ocean or Great South Sea; and the Indian 

Ocean. 

The waters of the ocean, besides being the habitations of innume- 
rable fish, and serving, as it were, as the highway from one part of the 
globe to another, tend to purify the air by their incessant motion ; and 
the vapours which rise from them fall in rain and snow, to water the 
earth. They are nearly always of the same temperature; and the 
winds which blow from them cool the earth in summer, and warm it 
in winter. By perpetually circulating in currents, they carry the 
warm water of hot countries to cold ones, and bring back cold water 
to cool the warmer regions. 

A Sea is a smaller portion of salt water than an ocean • 
as, the Irish Sea. 

A Lake is a body of water entirely surrounded by 
land ; as, the lakes of Ladoga and Onega. 

A Gulf is a body of water almost surrounded by land ; 
as, the Gulf of Venice. 

A Bap is a portion of sea running into the land, but 
much wider than a gulf; as, the Bay of Biscay. 

A Strait is a narrow passage of water uniting two seas ; 
as, the Straits of Dover. 

A Channel is a wider passage of water than a strait; 
as, St. George^s Channel. 

A Creek is a narrow branch of the sea, running up 
into the land. 

A Road affords anchorage a little way off the land, 
with partial shelter from the winds. 

A Haven or Harbour is a place where ships may lie 
in safety; as, Portsmouth Harbour, Milford Haven. 
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A Frith or Estuary is the widening of a river into an 
arm of the sea ; as, the Frith of Forth, the Humber. 

A Sound is a strait so shallow that it may be sounded; 
as, the Sound of Mull in Scotland. 

A River is a considerable stream of inland water, 
running into the sea, or into a larger river; as, the 

Thames. 

Riyers usually overflow their banks during the seasons of heavy 
rains, making the land near them very fertile. Some countries, like 
Egypt, which have no rain, are watered only by their rivers. Rivers 
are also useful in furnishing an abundance of fresh water, and in con- 
stantly supplying the ocean. 

The navigation of rivers is often interrupted by rapidi and/o/Zr. 

DIRECTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

1. First, let the pupil read and thoroughly explain the chapter, at 
the same time, pointing out on the map, all the places given as ex- 
amples. 

2. Repeat the information in large type. 

3. Armoer the following Questions. — What grand divisions does the 
surface of the earth present ? What is occupied by the land ? by the 
water ? Mention the divisions of the land — the water. 

What is a Continent ? Give examples, and point them out. What 
is a Country ? point one out on the map. What is an island? Point 
out the examples. Explain the following, and point out the examples 
— a peninsula^— an isthmus, — a promontory, — a cape, — naze,i — ^ness,— 
head, — point, — a mountain. How do mountains in general lie ? Point 
out the utility of mountains. What is a volcano? Describe the ti- 
fects and uses of volcanoes. What are earthquakes ? What is a shore 
or coast? — a desert? Mention the most remarkable desert. What 
are oose* f What are Hq^pes—pampeu—prairia t What is meant ^ 
Downs — the Strand—sand-banks — shoals— flats — shallows— shelves — 
re^f 

What is an ocean ? Point out the oceans mentioned. Mention the 
utility of oceans. Explain and point out the following, — a sea — 
liJie— gulf— bay — strait — channel — creek — road — haven — harbour — 
frith or estuury — sound — river. Describe the utility of rivers. 
How is their navigation interrupted? 

6. The Circles. 

1. The real figure of the Earth is best represented by 
an artificial ghbe, on the surface of which are traced a 
number of circles or lines, that the position of places 
might be more conveniently and accurately determined. 
These circles are either great or small. 
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2. A great circle divides the globe into two equal 

parts; a small circle into two unequal parts. Every 

circle is divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees 

(marked ° ) ; every degree into 60 geographical miles or 

minutes (marked '); and every minute into 60 seconds 

(marked ''). The degrees vary in extent, according to 

the magnitude of the circles. On the great circles, a 

degree being the 360th part of the Earth^s circumference, 

is equal to 60 geographical miles, or about G9j^ English 

miles. 

The wire on which an artificial globe turns, li called it< axis; the 
ends of this axis are the poles j the one is called the north or arctic 
pole, because it always points to a star in the constellation Arctos or 
the Bears and the other, the south or antarctic pole. 

4. Of the great circles, the most remarkable are the 
Equator^ the Ecliptic, the Meridian, and the Horizon, 

5. The Equator is a circle round the globe, which di- 
vides it into the northern and southern hemispheres, 
each point of which is equally distant from the poles. 

The Equator is likewise called the Equinoctial Line, or, by way of 
eminence, the X.me, because, when the sim appears to move over it, 
the days and nights all over the earth are of an equal length. This 
happens twice a year, about the 21st of March, which is therefore 
called the Vernal Equinox j and about the 23rd of September, odled 
the Autumnal Equinox, 

6. The Ecliptic is a circle which cuts the equator ob- 
liquely at two opposite points, and represents the sun^s 

apparent path in the heavens. 

The Ecliptic passes through the middle of a broad circle or belt in 
the heavens, which is called the Zodiac^ because the constellations, or 
clusters of stars, through which the sun passes at the different seasons 
of the year, were supposed, by the ancients, to resemble certain ani- 
nuUs. 

7. A Meridian is a great circle passing through the 
poles, and every place on the Earth has its meridian. 
Thus, a circle drawn through London, and passing 
through the poles, is the meridian of London ; a circle 
drawn through Edinburgh, or Paris, or Madrid, and 
passing through the poles, is the meridian of Edinburgh, 
of Paris, of Madrid. 
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8. The Horizon is either Rational or Sensible, If^ 
placed at the centre of the globe, we could take within 
our view one-half of the heavenly sphere, a large circle 
would appear to cut the globe into two equal parts, and 
that circle would be the Rational Horixon, The Sen^ 
sible Horizon is the circle that bounds our view, where 
the earth and sky appear to meet. 

That is the Rational Hordeon which is represented by the InrtMMi 
wooden circle on the terrestrial globe. 

9. The Meridian from which we calculate the dis- 
tance of places east or westy is called the first Meridian; 
and that distance is the Longitude of a place. The de- 
grees of longitude diminish in length as they advance 
towards the poles. 

10. The Latitude of a place is its distance north or 

south from the equator. Parallels of latitude are small 

circles parallel to the equator, and diminishing in size 

as they approach the poles. Of these parallels, the most 

remarkable are the Polar or the Arctic and Antarctic 

Circles, the Tropic of Cancer, and the Tropic of Capri- 

com. The Arctic Circle is 23^ degrees from the north 

pole; the Antarctic Circle is 23^ degrees from the south 

pole; the Tropic of Cancer is 23^ degrees north of the 

equator; the Tropic of Capricorn is 23^ degrees south 

of the equator. 

The Tropics are so called, because when the sun anrires at either 
of them, he is said to turn back to the other. The sun arrives at the 
Tropic of Cancer on the 21st of June, which is called by us the mm- 
mer ioUHcei when those who live north of this tropic hare the longest 
day and the shortest night, and those south of the equator the con- 
trary. The sun arrives at the Tropic of Ci^ricom on the 21st of 
December, which is our witUer solstice, 

11. The Earth is divided into Ave Zones» The space 
round the globe between the two tropics is called the 
Torrid Zone, on account of its heat; between the tropics 
and the polar circles, the two Temperate Zones; and 
between the polar circles and the poles, the two Frigid 
Zones. 
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1. The sun is never vertical to any places which are more tiian 
83^ 28' north or south of the equator ; but within the tropics, it is 
vertical twice every year. The Torrid Zone^ generally, has only two 
seasons ; the wet in winter, when the rains are constant, and the dry 
In siunmer, when rain is unknown. Some parts, however, have two 
of each in a year. During some parts of the year, the climate is the 
most delightful on earth \ at other times, the heat is distressing, and 
the water often scarce. This sone also is sutject to the most violent 
diseases ; and to storms and hurricanes, which destroy almost every 
thing within their reach. In this region are found the finest fhiits 
and vegetables, the largest and loftiest trees covered with perpetual 
verdure; spices, gums, aromatic plants, with coffee, tea, the sugar 
cane, &c. Here also are the largest and most savage animals, and the 
most venomous serpents and insects. The natives are chiefly black 
or dark coloured, being generally indolent and effeminate in their 
habits, violent in their passions, and seldom distinguished for enter- 
prise or learning. 

3. The FrigUl Zones. On that day when the sun is vertical to places 
under the tropic, it shines 23** 28' beyond one pole, causing 24 hours' 
day to all places within that distance from the pole. At the same 
time, the sun leaves all places within 23° 28' of the other pole, 24 
hours in darkness. Circles are, therefore, drawn 23** 28' irom each 
pole, called /wtor circies. The rays of the sun fall most obliquely on 
those parts of the earth which lie within these circles, and the nights 
of winter are there firom 24 hours to 6 months in length. Hence the 
regions within the polar circles are the coldest parts of the earth, 
and are properly termed the Frigid Zones. These zones are chiefly 
covered with ice, having only two seasons, a long winter of extreme 
caM^ and a short summer of great heat, without spring or autumn. 
Kn these zones, there are no fruits or large trees, and few plants fit 
for food, except some kinds of moss. None but the most hardy ani- 
mals, as the bear, rein-deer, &c. can live in them. The few inhabi- 
tants are dwarfish, with dark complexions, and little intelligence. 

3. The two Temperate Zones lie between the tropics and polar 
circles, and have four seasons — spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 
They are, in general, free from the extremes of heat and cold, and 
enjoy a more pleasant and healthful clhnate than any other parts of 
the earth. The parts bordering on the Torrid and Frigid Zones, 
however, are nearly similar to these zones in climate and productions. 
The warm regions of the temperate zones produce rice, cotton, vines, 
(^ves, oranges, figs, and many fine fruits and aromatic plants. The 
middle and colder regions produce apples, pears, nuts, and similar 
fruits, with wheat and other grain, various excellent vegetables, and 
fine forest trees. Hardy and useful animals abound in these zones, 
mudb more than those which are venomous and dangerous. The 
inhabitants of the Temperate Zones are generally white, or have light 
complexions. They have generally more strength of body and mind 
than those of the Torrid and Frigid Zones, and have been more dis- 
tinguished for industry, enterprise, and learning. 

12. Besides the Artificial Globe^ the Earth, as before 
stated^ is represented by Maps, which exhibit the whole. 
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or aome part of its surface, delineated on > plane. LalU 
lude is denoted by lines running across the map and ei- 
preased by figures at the sidea. If the figures increase 
upwards, the latitude is north; if they increase down- 
wards, it is south. Longitude is denoted by lines running 
from the top to the hottonif and expressed by figures at 
the top and bottom. When the figures increaae from 
the left to the right, the longitude is eastt but when 
they increase from right to left, the longitude is aest. 
The longitude cannot be more than 180 degrees, tior 
the latitude more than 90. 
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axis of the earth ?— the pofef f Why is the North Pole called arctic f 
Point out the poles. Mention the most remarkable of the great circles. 
Describe the Equator, Why is the equator called the Linef When 
are the days and nights of equal length over the world ? When do 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes take place ? Describe the Ecliptic, 
What is the Zodiac^ and why so called ? Point out the equator and 
ecliptic. What is a Meridian? What is the meridian of London? 
&c. Describe the Rational Horizon — the Sensible Horizon, What 
is the first meridian ? What is the longitude of a place ? How do 
the degrees of longitude diminish in length ? Explain this. What 
is Latitude?— Parallels of latitude? Point out the parallels of lati- 
tude. Mention the most remarkable parallels. How far are the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles from the poles? — ^the tropics from the 
equator? Why are the tropics so called ? When do the summer and 
winter solstices take place ? Mention the Zones into which the earth 
is divided. What space is occupied by the Torrid Zone? — the Tem- 
perate Zones ?— the Frigid Zones ? Point out the Zones. 

To what places is the sun vertical? How many seasons has the 
Torrid Zone? Describe them and their eflfects. To what is this 
xone subject? With what does it abound? Describe the natives. 
Frigid Zones. — When is the day 24 hours* long within the Frigid 
2Sones? What is the consequence of this to the other regions? 
Where do the rays of the sun fall most obliquely ? — what is the con- 
sequence of this ? Describe these regions — their friiitn nnimnln — ^in- 
habitants. Where do the Temperate Zones lie ? How many seasons 
have they? What kind of a climate? Describe the parts near the 
Torrid Zones. What do the warm regions of the Temperate Zone 
produce?— the middle and colder regions? Describe the animals — 
the inhabitants. How is the Earth represented on maps ? How are 
latitude and longitude denoted ? Find the latitude and longitude of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Madrid, Paris, Brussels, Lisbon, Berlin, 
Berne. 

6. Climatesy the Seasons^ Days and Nights* 

The Climates. — 1. From what has heen said respecting 
the Zones, we learn that the parts of the Earth around 
the poles are the coldest, and those near the Equator, in 
general, the warmest; the cold increasing as we approach 
the poles. Between the Equator and 35° of latitude, 
the climate, except in the hilly regions, is very hot; — 
between 35*^ and 45° it is generally considered the most 
pleasant in the world; — between 45° and 65°, there is 
much more cold than heat; between 65° and 90°, intense 
cold prevails for the greater part of the year. 

2. As we rise above the level of the sea, the cold in- 
creases. 

D 
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At the hdght of little more tiian three miles, snow and toe never 
melt, even under the Equator ; and in 46'* of latitude, perpetual snow 
begins at the height of a mile and a half. Hence the high and moun- 
tainous parts of the earth are always cool, even in hot regions. 

3. The heat or cold of the sea is never so great as 
that of the land. Hence islands, and most countries 
near the sea, are cooler in summer, and warmer in win- 
ter, than places inland in the same latitude. 

Countries covered with woods or forests are usually much cooler in 
summer, than those which are open and cultivated. 

The Seasons. — 1. The North Pole of the Earth always 
points towards the North Star in the heavens, and its 
axis is inclined to the Ecliptic, as represented in the sub- 
joined figfure. Hence, as the Earth moves round the 
sun, the North Pole is sometimes towards the sun, and 
sometimes turned from it. 

2. The Sun heats those parts of the earth most, which 
are most directly exposed to its rays, as a fire heats those 
things most, which are directly' before it; whilst the 
countries farthest from these rays, receive only a small 
portion of heat. This causes the variety of seasons in 
different portions of the Earth. 

3. During one half of the year, from the 20th of 
March to the 23rd of September, the North Pole is to- 
ward the sun, and the South Pole is turned from it. 
The sun is then most directly over the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, when it is summer there, and winter in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

4. During the other half of the year, from the 23rd 
of September to the 20th of March, the Southern Hemi- 
sphere is towards the sun, and thus has summer, when 
it is winter in the Northern Hemisphere. Hence the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres have always op- 
posite seasons. 

6. As the North Pole is most turned towards the sun 
in the middle of Summer, and the South Pole in the 
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middle of Winter, this difference wiU diminiab daring 
the iniermediate periods. In the middle of Spring and 
the middle of Autumn, the two poleg will be equalig dis- 
tant from the lun, whose rays will then fall directly on 
the Equator; sn, that day and night will be equal length 
In all parts of the world. The periods when this hap- 
pens, OS before stated, are called the vernal and autumnal 
Equinomti. 

The Seatont. 



The Earth in Ut Orbit. 

Day> and Nishte—l. As the Earth tama on iu axis 
In twenty.fonr hours, all parts of the Earth have alter, 
nately day and night, but not of equal length. At 
places under the Equator, the days are always equal, or 
twelve hours each, and the Sun rises and sets at six 
o'clock, the whole year round. Od the 30th oT March 
and the 23rd of September, when the Sun is directly 
over the Equator, it enlightens half of each hemisphere, 
and the days and nights are equal in all parts of the 
world. These poiodi are, ther^ore, called egtiinaxe: 
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2. From the 20th of March to the 23rd of September, 
or in our summer, the Sun shines continually at the 
North Pole, causing six months day at that pole, and 
leaves the South Pole six months in darkness. £very 
place in the Northern Hemisphere is also more than 
twelve hours in the light, during our summer; and every 
place in the Southern Hemisphere, less than twelve 
hours. 

3. But from September to March, or in our winter, 
the North Pole has continual night, and the South Pole 
continual day. At the same time the Southern Hemi- 
sphere has days of more than twelve hours, while our 
days are shorter. It is in this way, that the long days 
of summer and the short days of winter are caused. 

4. From the Equator to the Polar Circles, the days 
increase as the latitude increases. At these circles, the 
longest day is twenty-four hours, the longest night the 
same. From the Polar Circles to the Poles the days 
lengthen into weeks and months, so that at the poles 
there is but one day and one night in the year. In 
latitude 67% the longest day is one month ; in 70°, two 
months; in 80% four months, and at the poles six 
months. 

As the Earth moves, from west to east, the whole 360 degrees in 
twenty-four hours, it moves, in that direction, 15 degrees in one hour. 
If the sun, therefore, rise at a certain hour at a given place, it will 
rise one hour earlier at a place 15 degrees farther east, or one hour 
later at a place 15 degrees farther west ; because the one place will 
reach the verge of the illuminated hemisphere one hour earlier, and 
the other one hour later, than the given place. 

EXERCISES AND QUESTIONS. 

1. First, let the pupil read and hear the chapter explained^ till he 
thoroughly understands it. 

2nd. QoBSTiONS. — Climates. — Which parts of the Earth are coldest ? 
— which warmest? When does the cold increase? Between what 
degrees is the climate very hot? — very pleasant? — possessing more 
cold than heat ? Where is the cold intense ? Where does the snow 
never melt ? Which parts are always cool ? What difference in tem- 
perature is there between the sea and the land ? What temperature 
have woody countries ? 
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Seatotu. — To what does the North Pole of the Earth always point? 
How is its axif inclined ? What reiulU from this ? What parts does 
the sun heat most ? — which does it warm least ? When is it summer 
In the northern hemisphere, and when winter ? — ^when in the southern ? 
When is it midsummer in the northern hemisphere?— when mid- 
lomierf — when in the southern ? When are the poles equally distant 
from the sun ? When do the equinoxes occur ? Illustrate these. 

Dajfs and N^kis, — What causes day and night? Where are the 
days alwi^ twelve hours ? When does the sun rise and set in these 
places? When does the sun enlighten half the hemisphere? When 
has the North Pole six months' light? — when six months' darkness? 
Mention the gradual increase and decrease of the days in dilferent 
parts of the world throughout the year. Give the rule for finding the 
difference of time between one place and another. When it is twelve 
at noon in London, what will be the hour of a place 30° east? — 26* 
west ?— 40* east ?— 60* west ? *c. 
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THE WORLD. 



1. The Earth is divided into two Hemispheres; the 
Eastern, comprising the continents of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; and the Western, containing North and 

South America. 

1. The Surface of the earth contains about 196 millions of square 
miles ; above two-thirds of which are occupied by water. 

2. The Natural boundaries of the earth are oceans, seas, rivers, 
mountains. — Civil or political boundaries are the arbitrary and change- 
able limits of adjacent states or kingdoms, depending on political and 
military events. 

2. The habitable parts of the Earth are calculated at 
50 millions of square miles;, of which Europe contains 
3,700,000; Asia, about 20 millions; Africa, 11 millions; 
and America, 15 millions. The population of Europe 
is about 230 millions; of Asia, probably 460 millions; 
that of Africa is very uncertain, but may perhaps be 
reckoned at 70 millions; North America may contain 
27 millions; South America, 13 millions. This will 
make the number of inhabitants in the whole world 
amount to 800 millions. 

3. Europe is the smallest division of the Earth, but 
noted for its learning, politeness, government, and laws ; 
for the fertility of its soil, and the temperature of its 
climate. 

4. In ^^a,.the human race was first planted; and it 
was here the most remarkable transactions occurred that 
are recorded in Scripture History. 

5. Africa has always been in a state of barbarism, if 
we except the Egyptians, those ancient fathers of learn- 
ing; and Carthage, once the rival of the Roman Em- 
pire. 
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6. America, frequently called the New Wwld, was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492. Many of its nations 
are rapidly progressing in arts and civilization. 

EXERCISES ON THE WORLD. 

1 . Let the pupil carefully read oyer the information contained both 
in the large and the small type, and be ftirnished with such explana- 
tion as is necessary to a correct understanding of the whole. 

2. iS<7i«af the large type. 

3. QuBSTioNS. — How is the earth divided? What does each of these 
divisions contain T How many square miles does the surface of the 
earth contain T What portion is occupied by land? — by water? What 
are natural boundaries f — civil and political boundaries? How many 
square miles do the habitable parts occupy ? — Europe ? — Asia? — AfHca ? 
— America? What is tiie population of Europe? — Asia? — Africa? — 
N. America? — S. America i--the whole world? Describe Europe, — 
Asia, — Africa, — America. 

4. Point out on the map the boundaries of each quarter. How 
does Eiurope lie with respect to Asia? that is, does it lie to the north, 
south, east, or west? — AJia, with respect to Europe? — Europe, with 
respect to America? — Africa, with respect to Asia, Europe, and 
America? 

6. Point out the boundaries of the countries, the situation of the 
oceans, seas, and principal islands in the world. 

6. Then, without map, mention the boundaries of the countries, 
and the situation of the oceans, seas, and principal islands. 

7. MuceUaneous Quesifotu on the Map of the World. — Is there more 
land in the old or in the new world? Is there more land in the nor- 
thern or southern hemisphere ? Is Europe, Asia, or Africa, the largest 
division ? How does Great Britain lie with respect to Europe ? How 
does Japan lie with respect to Asia ? Name the oceans and the prhi- 
cipal seas. Between what continents does the Atlantic flow ? What 
ocean lies to the south of Asia, and what to the east ? What ocean 
flows between Asia and America? What ocean surrounds the north 
pole, and what the south ? What sea flows between Russia, Sweden, 
and Prussia? What sea flows between Europe and Africa? Where 
are New Holland, Borneo, and Madagascar ? How many degrees is 
tlie equator from each pole ? What distance are the tropics from the 
equator? What distance are the polar circles from the poles ? What 
islands lie in the Atlantic Ocean ?— what in the Pacific ? Find the 
latitude and longitude of London, Rome, Constantinople, Calcutta, 
Pekin, Jamaica, and Washington. 

Does Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope stretch &rther to the 
couth ? How is the Mediterranean sea situated ? How is Madagascar 
situated? Near what parallel of south latitude is the Island of Am- 
•terdun? Between what countries is the Bay of Bengal? Where 
is St. Helena? How are Arabia and Thibet situated with regard to 
Persia? Do the Sandwich Islands lie in the eastern or in the western 
hemisphere? In what xone is Nova Zemla? Do the New Hebrides, 
the Friendly, or the Society Islands, lie most westward? Where is 
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the Caflpian Sea? What is the longitude of the north-easterly part 
of South America? How is America separated fk-om Europe ood 
Afirica ? Where are the Fox Islands ? What is the longitude of the 
most easterly part of Africa? 

How is the Island of Sumatra situated with regard to the equator? 
What is the latitude of the most southerly part of New Holland? 
Does Terra del Fuego join the continent of South America? What 
two large gul& or bays are those in North America? What is the 
longitude of Byron's Island, situated near the equator? Where is 
Easter Island ? How are the Falkland Islands situated ? 

What is the latitude of the most northerly cape of Europe ? Wh«re 
are the Bahama Islands? How many ndles broad is that part of 
South America where it is crossed by the equator ? How is the Bay 
of Biscay situated? How is the Arabian Sea situated? Is Rio de 
Janeiro, or Rio de la Plata, the more southerly? Which lies more 
north, the Island of Cuba, or St. Domingo? 

What is the longitude of the most westerly part of America ? YHiat 
meridian cuts the Falkland Islands? How is Norfolk Island situated 
with respect to New Zealand? What are the latitude and longitude 
of Juan Fernandez? How is Japan situated with regard to the con- 
tinent of Asia? Which are the more northerly, the Azwes or the 
Cape Verd Islands? Where is New Guinea? Which are tiie prin- 
cipal islands through which the equator passes ? 

Of what does New Zealand consist, and which are the principal 
capes belonging to it ? Is Jamaica or St. Domingo the more westerly 
island? What is the situation of California in North America? 
Where are the Ladrone Islands ? Are Asia and America connected ? 
What great town is that on Rio de la Plata? 

How are the Caribbee Islands situated ? Is Jamaica or Cuba the 
more northerly island? Where are Davis's Straits? Is Congo or 
Angola the more southerly ? On which side of the equator is Christ- 
mas Island? Are the Philippine or tiie Ladnme Islands the more 
northerly ? 

What are those islands that lie in about 48° south latitude in the 
eastern hemisphere ? Which is the principal of the Japan Islands ? 
Where is Cape St. Roque? What is the longitude of the southern 
Cape of CaUfomia? Is Sumatra or Java the more southerly? 

Is Hudson's Bay or BaflSn's Bay the more northerly? How are 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia situated with respect to one 
another ? Which is the nearer to the great Wall of Chtaia— Pekin or 
Nankin? 
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PLAN OF TEACHING EACH QUARTER. 



1. Read the Summary, particularly attending to the 

just pronunciation of the words. 

I/et this process be repeated till the pupil can read the whole with 
ease and correctness. 

2. Spell the principal words in the Summary. 

3. Repeat the Summary, and at the same time, draw 
the Map ; inserting, 

1. The Countries, Capitals, Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes; and 
then, 

2. The remainder of the Summary. 

NOTB — ^When the pupil is yerr young, he may omit draining the 
Map till he commences Asia or Anica. 

4. Mention and point out the Boundaries of the Quar- 
ter, and of each Country; thus, 

1. Mention and point out the Boundaries of the Quarter. 

2. Then go round the Coast and mention all the seas and straits 
through which you must pass. Repeat and reverse this operation, 
till it can be done backwards and forwards with the greatest ease. 

3. Mention all the Capes in the order of their occurrence, and 
same their situation in each country. 

4. Next, point out the Boundaries of each Country^ till they can 
be pointed out rapidly on the map, either from east to west, or from 
weft to east. 

5. Afterwards, tell the Boundaries without Map. 

5. Countries^ Capitals^ and name of the Inhabitants. 

1 . Mention the Countries, Capitals, and names of the Inhabitants 
in their order, and point out the Latitude and Longitude of each 
Capital. 

2. Then the teacher, naming the Country , must require the pupils 
to tell the Capital, 

3. Afterwards, the teacher, naming the Capital^ must require the 
pupils to tell the Country. 

6. Islands, 

Mention the Islands ; — tell in what sea they are ; — ^how situated with 
respect to some country ; — to what country they belong. 

7* Peninsulas, 

Mention the Peninsulas ; — point them out on the map ;•— and shew 
in what way they are peninsulas. 

8. Isthmuses, 

Mention the Isthmuses ; — point them out ; — and shew what coim- 
triei they connect. 
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9. Capes, 

1. Mention the Capet ;— point them out in the order of their occur- 
rence on the map. 

2. Then, Where is the North Capef—Naxe?— Spurn Headf ftc. 
Aifcerwards, What cape is that to the North of Lapland t— South of 
Norway? &c. 

10. Mountains. 

1 . Mention the Mountains }— point them out on the map ;— «nd trace 
their course. 

2. Where are the Dqfliite or Dovr^eU mountains f— the Ural 
mountains, &c. 

8. What Mountains lie between Norway and Sweden!— to the 
North East of Russia f &c. 

11. Oceans, Seas, Gulfs. 

1. Mention the Oceans, Seas, Ac. and tdl their situation ;— point 
them out on the map. 

2. In going round the Quarter, mention through what seas, bays, 
and straits, you would pass. Repeat this backwards and forwards, 
till it can be done readily. 

8. Then mention the Seas on the North, East, South, and West of 
the Quarter. 

4. Next, what Seas wash the respectlire countries ; thus. What sea 
washes the South East of France t— the North of Denmark T~West 
of Portugal? &c 

A. Mention the Countries washed \xj the seas ; as, by the Atlantic ;— 

the Baltic ; — ^Mediterranean, &c. 

12. Straits. 

1. Mention the Straits, and point them out on the nuq>. 

2. Mention what Seas they connect, and between what Countries 
they lie. 

13. Lakes. 

Mention them ;— 4n what country situated t— and how f 

14. Rivers. 

1. Mention the Ritrers, and in what country situated. 

2. Mention where they rise— thdr course (N. E. S. or W.) — through 
what countries they flow, and into what sea. 

8. Mention which have a northerly course— a southerly eourte, ftc. 

15. The pupil must next draw the Map from memory , 
in the presence of his teacher. (Where he leaves off at 
the end of one lesson^ he must commence at the next, 
till the whole is completed.) 

16. Lastly, Answer the miscellaneous Exercises for 
the Quarter. 
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EUROPE. 



(i 



Lengthy from North Cape to Cape Matapan, 2,400 
miles; Breadihy from the Don in Russia to the West of 
France, 2,200 miles; Superficial Area, 3,700,000 square 
miles; PoptJatiany 230 millions. 

Boundaries. — On the Northy by the Northern Ocean; 
Easty by the Archipelago, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Black Sea, the Sea of Azoph, and Asia; Southy by the 
Mediterranean Sea; Westy by the Atlantic 

CounMet, CapittOt, Name qf the InkabitmUi. 

1. British Empire, comprising 

1 . Eng'land, Lon'don, 

2. Scotland, Ed'inbargfa, 
'3. Ire'Und. Dul/lin, 

2. Kingdom of Sweden and Norway, namely 
Cl. Swe'den, Stock'holm, 
( 2. Nor'way, Cliristia'na, 

3. Den'mark, Copenha'gen, 

4. Hol'land, Am'sterdam, 

5. Bel'gium, Brus'sels, 

6. France, Far'is, 

7. Spain, Madrid, 

8. For'tagal, Lis'bon, 

9. Swit'ierland, Berne, 
10. Ifaly (people called Italiam), comprises 

' 1. Kingdom of Sardin'ia, Turin. 

2. Austrian Italy, Ven'lce, Ifil'an, Man'tua. 

3. Duchy of Far'ma, Par'ma. 

6. Duchy of Luc'ca, Luc'ca. 

^'^^^^^""^ jMon'aoo. 

Mon aco, y 

7- »*S«S? V' ^ I San Mari'no. 

«. Gnmd Duchy of > pior'enoe. 
Tus'cany, / riorwioc. 

9. States of the Church, Rome. 
.10. Kingdom of Na'ples, Na'ples. 



English. 

Scots or Scotch. 

Irish. 

Swedes. 

Norwe'gians. 

Danes. 

Dutch. 

Belgians. 

French. 

Spaniards. 

Fortugue'se. 

Swiss. 
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Countries. Capitals. Name qf the Inhabitants. 

1 1 . Turnkey, Constantino'ple, Turks. 

12. Greece, Ath'ens, Greeks. 

13. Rus'sia, Pe'tersburg, Ros'sians. 

14. Prus'sia, Ber'lin, Prus'sians. 

15. Aus'tria, Vien'na, Aus'trians. 

16. Germany (as an entire "> Frankfort on the > Germans 

country), j Maine, j 

Germany comprises the following States, — 

^1. Kingdom of Bava'ria, Ma'nich, Bava'rians. 

2. Ktogdom of Wir'tem- 1 gtutt'gard, Wirtembergers. 

3. Kingdom of Handover, Handover, Hanove'rians. 

4. Kingdom of Sax'ony, Dres'den, Saxons. 

5. GrandDuchyofBa'den,Carlsru'he, Badenese. 
and several smaller States. 

Chief Islands. 

In the Atlantic Ocean, near the North of Europe, are 
Iceland and the Ferro Isles, belonging to Denmark; more 
southerly are Great Britain and Ireland, to which be- 
long the Shetland Isles, the Ork'neys, the Heb'rides or 
Western Isles, the Isles of Man, An'glesea, Scilly, 
Wight, Jer'sey, Guem'sey, Al'demey, and Sark. 

In the Baltic are, Funen' and Ze'aland, Fal^ster, 
Lang'land, Fem'eren, Lapland, Mo'en, Born'holm, &c. 
belonging to Denmark ;^-0'«land and Got'Aland, to 
Swe'den; — Ru'gen, to Prus'sia; — Da'go, Oe'sel, and 
Aland, to Rus'sia. 

In the Bap of Biscay are, U'shant Isles, Belleisle, 
Isles of Rhe and Oleron', belonging to France. 

In the Mediterra'nean are, Iviya, Major'ca, Minor'ca, 
belonging to Spain; — Cor'sica, to France; — Sardin'ia, 
forming part of the kingdom of Sardinia; — Elba, to 
Tuscany; — Sicily and Lip'ari* Islands, to Naples; — 
Malta and Gozo, to England. In the Adriatic Sea or 
Gulf of Venice are the Dalmatian Isles, belonging to 
Austria. South of the Adriatic are the Ionian Isles, 
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namely^ Corfu, CerigOy Zante, Cephaldnia, Santa Maura, 
Thiaki or Ithaca, and Paxo, which are under the pro- 
tection of the English. To the south, Candia, now he- 
longing to the PcLshalic of Egypt; — Rh#des and C^ras, 
in the Levant Sea, belonging to Turkey; — Negropont, 
Mitylene, Scio, Samos, Cos, &c. in the Archipelago, be- 
longing to Greece. 

PenintuffiSf Isthmuses^ Capesy Mountaine. 

Pekiksu LAS.— Jutland in Denmark; — Spain and 
Portugal; — Mor^a in Greece; — and Crimea south of 
Russia. 

l8THMn8E8.-^The Isthmuses are those of Cor'inth 
and Pr^oop; the former joins the Mor^a, and the latter 
the Crim^ 

Capes. — North Cape of Lapland; — Naze, south of 
Norway; — Spurn Head, north of the Humber; — Lizard 
Point and Land's End in Cornwall; — Cape Clear, south 
of Ireland; — Cape la Hogue, north-west of France;-— 
Capes Or'tegal and Fin'ister^re, north-west of Spain;—. 
Cape St. Vincent, south-west of Portugal; — Cape Pas- 
Bliro, south of Sicily; — Spartiven'to and Di Leuca, south 
of Italy; — and Cape Mat'apan, south of the Mor^a in 
Greece. 

MOT7XTAIK8.— Do/rifM Or Dwrefeld Mountains, be- 
tween Norway and Sweden;— .(/ro/ Mountains, to the 
north-east of Russia;— Pyr«n«£f, between France and 
Spain; — Carpathian Mountains, between Poland and 
Hungary;— ^onnu« or Balkan^ in Turkey. The Alpe 
surround the north of Italy. The Ap^ennines run down 
Italy ^-^3f on/ Blane, in Savoy'; — St. Gothard and Great 
St» Bemardy in Switzerland. The Volcanic Mountains 
are, Ves^viusy near Naples; — Etfnoy in Sicily;— and 
ffeo'loy in Iceland. 

E 
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Oeeansy Sens, Guifs, Straits, Lakes, and Rivers. 

Oceans, Seas, Gulfs.— The Atlantic or Western 
Ocean, and the Arctic or Frozen Ocean; — ^the White 
Sea, in the north of Russia; — Skag'er Rack, north of 
I>enmark; — Cat'tegat, between Denmark and Sweden; — 
Baltic, between Sweden, Russia, and Prussia; — Gulfs of 
Riga, Finland, and Both'nia, arms of the Baltic; — 
North Sea or German Ocean, between Great Britain 
and the Continent; — St, George^s Channel a.iid Irish Sea, 
between Great Britain and Ireland; — English Channel, 
between England and France; — Bay of Bis' cay, on the 
West of France; — Mediterra'nean Sea, between Europe 
and Africa; — Gulf of Lyofu, in the south of France; — 
Gulf of Gen'oa, in the north-west of Italy;— .Gtc/f of 
Taran'to, in the south of ltaXy\~~^driatic Sea or Gulf 
of Venice, between Italy and Turkey; — Archipel'ago, 
between Greece and Turkey in Asia; — the Levant form- 
ing the eastern part of the Mediterranean; — the Sea of 
Mar'mora, between Turkey in Europe and Turkey in 
A%\2L\~-Black Sea, between Russia and Turkey in Asia; 
-i.HS'ea of Azof, in the south of Russia. 

Stbaits.— iS'/ratVf of Waigatz, between Russia and 
Nova Zembla; — ^the Sound, between Sweden and Zea- 
land;— Gr^ol Belt, between Zealand and Funen; — Little 
Belt, between Funen and Jutland;— ^/ratto of Dover, 
joining the German Ocean and the English Channel;^ 
Straits of Gibraltar, joining the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean;— iS^/rat/« of Bonifdoio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia;— ^^ratfo of Messina, between Italy, and Si- 
cily; — HeVlespont or Dardanelles, joining the Archi- 
pelago and the Sea of Marmora;— iS'lrat/x of Constanti" 
nojde, joining the Sto of Marmora and the Black Sea;—. 
Straits of Caffa or Enik^ale, joining the Bhick Sea and 
the Sea of Azof. 
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Lakes.— .Lakes Lddoga and Oniga, in Russia ;<»Lakes 
Wen'ner and Wet'tety in Sweden ;.-and Lakes Geneva 
and Constance^ in Switzerland. 

Rivers. — The Thames and Severn, in England;— 
the Forth and Tay, in Scotland; — the Shannon^ in Ire- 
land; — the Elbe, in Germany; — the Vistula^ in Poland 
and Prussia; — ^the Wolga and Don, in Russia; — ^the 
Rhine, between France and Germany; — the Seine, 
Rhone, Loire, and Garon'ne, in France; — ^the Tagus, in 
Spain and Portugal; — ^the Po and Tiber, in Italy; — and 
the Dan'ube, which flows through Germany, Hungary, 
and Turkey, into the Black Sea. 
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ASIA. 

Length, from the Dardanelles to Japan 6000 miles; 
Breadth, from the South of Malac'ca to Cape Sev'ero in 
Siberia, 5200 miles. 

Superficial Area, 20,000,000 square miles; Population, 
460,000,000. 

Boundaries, — On the North, by the Northern Ocean; 
East, by the Pacific Ocean ; South, by the Indian Ocean; 
West, by Europe, the Black Sea, ArchipePago, Medi- 
terranean, Isthmus of Suez, and Red Sea. 

Countries, Capitals, Name <^ the InhabUants. 

1. Asiatic Russia, TobolskS Astracan', -< 

2. Chinese Empire comprises 
'1. China, Pekbi, Nanldn, Can'tonr-Chines^. 
'2. Thibet, Lassa, Thibetians. 
l3.ChineseTartary.{C'»h;^^Chin'yang, J Tartar.. 

3. Independent Tartary, Bok'hara, Samorcand', Tartars. 

*. Turkey In A.... { ^Zi^.^^ °-} A.U«o Tu*. 

5. Arabia, Mec'ca, Medina, Moch'a, Arabs. 

6. Persia, Teheran', Ispahan^ Persians. 

7. Afghanistan, Cabul', Can'dahar, Herat', Afghans. 

/-Hindostan (Bri- / CaIcut'ta,Madras\Bom-^ 

I tish), \ ba^,Del'hi, Benares', f „, , 

Q I Birman Empire, Ava, Ummerl^poora, Birmese. 
1 Assam and Arracan have been recently ceded to the English. 

10. Siam, Bankok, Siamese. 

11. Annam, comprising 
fl. Cochin China, Hue. 

2. Tonquin, Kesho. 

3. Laos, Mohan-Iaung or Lant-chang. 
.4. Camb6dia, Saigong. 

13. Jq;>an, Jeddo, J^wnese. 
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Chief Islands f j;c. 

In the Indiftn Ocean are the Laecadive and MakUve 
Islto; — ^Ceylon, belonging to the English;— Andaman 
and Nicdbar Isles, in the Bay of Bengal; — Penang' or 
Prince of Wales's Island, on the coast of Malacca, be- 
longing to England;— the Sunda Isles are Sumatra and 
Bor'ueo (independent) and J&va, principally belonging 
to the Dutch ;-.-the Moluc'cas or Spice Islands, on which 
the Dutch have Several Settlements, are Celebes, Gildlo, 
and the adjacent Islands; — ^the Banda Isles;— .the Ma- 
nil'las or Phil'ippine Isles, belonging to Spain;— Hainan, 
Formdsa, near China v— Australasian and Polynesian 
Isles ;^.IiOO Choo, Japan^ and the Kurile Isles;— and 
between Asia and America are the Aleutian or Fox 
Islands, belonging to Russia. 

Peninsulas. — The Peninsulas are those of Malacca, 
Gambddia, Cor^a, and Kamtschat'ka. 

CAPE8.«i»SeT'ero, East Cape;— Cape Lopat'ka, south 
of Kamtsohat'ka;— Capes Gambddia and Romtoia, south 
of the Eastern Peninsula; — Negrais, south of the Bir- 
man £mpire;^-Com'orin, south of Hindostan; — Ras^l- 
Hud, south-east of Arabia. 

Mountains.— l/rn/, between Europe and Asia;— 
AUdiauy south of Siberia;— r^en-^Aan, in Chinese Tar. 
tary;— f toan-Zfin, between Thibet and China;— i7tm'. 
nujUehy north of Hindostan, and the East and West Ghauis, 
e&st and west of Hindostan;— Ca^0a«««, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas; — Taurus, Leb^anon, and A'ra^ 
raty in Turkey in Asia;. ■ a nd Sinai and JS6reby north- 
west of Arabia. 

Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, and Straits. — The Red 
iS'ea,-— Straits of Babelmandeb, joining the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean; — the Arabian Sea, south of Arabia; — 
the Persian Gvif; — ^the Straits of Ormus, between the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf;— the Bay of Bengal, 

e2 
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between Hindostan and the Eastern Peninsula; — th« 
Indian Ocean, south of Asia; — Palk*s Channel or Gulf 
of Manaar, between Ceylon and Hindostan; — the Straits 
of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra; — Straits of 
Sunda, between Sumatra and Java; — thB Straits of Ma-^ 
oassar, between Borneo and Celebes; — ^the Chinese Sea, 
south of China; — the GulfofSiam, south of the Eastern 

Peninsula; ^the Gulf of Tonquin, on the north-east of 

the Eastern Peninsula;— the Bap of Nankin, east of 

China; the WhangrHay or Yellow Sea, northeast of 

China;— jSfea of Japan', between Chinese Tartary and 

Japan; Sea of Ochotsh', between Siberia and ELamts- 

chatka;— iS^^a of KamtschatJca, on the east of Kamts- 
chatka;— BeA'rtn^'tf Straits, between Asia and America; 

the Sea of Oby, on the north-west; — and the Padfie 

Ocean, between Asia and America. 

Lakes Cas'pian Sea, on the north of Persia; — Sea 

of Ar'al, in Independent Tartary;— !.«*« Baikal, in the 
south of Siberia;— J?a/Ara«A or PMati, near the frontier 
of Western Tartary. 

Rivers. The Tigris and Euphrdtes, in Asiatic Tur- 

]tey; ^the Oxus or Jihon, and the Jaxar'tes (called also, 

Sirr OT Sihon), both in Independent Tartary, and fall 
into Lake Aral;— the In'dtts, Gan'ges, and Brtihmam 
pootra, in Hindostan ;— the Irrawad'y and the Maykaung' 
or Cambodia, in the Eastern Peninsula;— the Yang- 
Ue-kiang' or Kianku' and the Hoang'-ho, in China ;.*- 
the Amur' or Sagdlien, in Chinese Tartary;— the Lena, 
the Yen'isei, and the O'by, in Siberia, fall into the 
Northern Ocean. 
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AFRICA. 



Lengthy from the Cape of Good Hope to the Coast of 
Tunis, is nearly 6000 miles; Breadth, from Cape Verde 
to Cape Guardafui, about 4600 miles. 

Superficial Area, about 11,000,000. square miles; Po- 
pulation, about 70 millions. 

Boundaries, — On the North, by the Mediterranean; 
Westy by the Atlantic; South, by the Southern Ocean; 
and East, by the Isthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean. 



Countries. Capitals. 

1. Egypt, Clliro, 

2. Bar'bary States, comprehending 



Name qf the Inhabitants. 
Egyptians. 



,-1. Bar'ca, 

2. Trip'oU, 

3. Tlinis, 

4. Algiers', 

5. Moroc'co, 
>-€. Fez, 



*Natiye8 otBarca. 
TripoPitans. 
Tunis' sians. 
AIgerine«. 
Moors. 
'Natives of Fez. 



Der'na, 

Trip'oli, 

Tihiis, 

Algiers', 

Moroc'co, 

Fei, 

3. Southern Bar'bary States, namely 
fl. Dl^rah, Tat'ta, 

2. Tafilet, Tafilet, 

3. Segefanis'sa, Segelmis'sa, 
_4. Fes'zan, Mourzouk, 

4. Western AMca, comprising 

{1. Sahara or the Great Desert. 
2. Senegam'bia, in which the principal Tribes are the Fouiahs 
and Mandingoes. 
3. Upper Guin'ea, which contains 

1. Sier'ra Le6ne, Freetown, * 

2. Grain Coast, Sanguin, * 

'3. Ivory Coast, Lah6u, * 



^Natives of Darah. 

* Natives of Tqfilet. 

* Natives of SegelnUssa, 
*Natives of Fezxan. 



1; 



* When no proper adjective is affixed to the inhabitants of the 
country, they are usually designated as **the natives" of that par- 
ticular place; as, the " Natives of Barca," the " Natives of Darah/' 
••of Tafilet," &c. 
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lA/riea, 



Whidah, 
Ckramas'sie, 
Ab6mey, 
Benin'. 



Countries, 
(i. Gold Coast, 

5. Slave Coast, 

6. Ashan'tee, 

7. Dah6mey, 
\8. Benin% 

4. Lower Guinea, which contains 
'1. Loan'go, Loan'go, 

2. Con'go, St. Sal'vador, *. 

3. Ang61a, St.PauldeLoan'do,*< 
.4. Benguela, St. Felipe deBenguela,*- 

5. Southern Africa, containing 

■ I. Country of the Boahu^nas, Lat'takoo. 



Capitals. Name qf the Inkab&tmts, 
Cape Coast Castle, * 



Ashantees. 
Dahomians. 

Natives of Loan'go. 



{: 



2. Caffirllria, Fort Natal, 

-3. Cape Colony, Cape Town, 
6. Eastern Africa, containing 



CaflVes. 

* 



fl. Adel, 

2. Ajan, 

3. Zanguebar, 

4. Mozambique, 

5. SofiQa, 

6. Mocaran'ga, 

7. Ndbia, 
LS. Abyssin'ia, 



Zeila, 

Momb^a, Quiloa, 
Mozambique, 
SofSla, 
Man'ica, 
Senn&ur, Dong61a, 




Nubians. 
Abyssin'ians. 



Gon'dar, 

7. Negroland, Soudan, or Nigritia, comprises the following and 
several minor States, — 



1-1. Ltidamar, 

2. Timbuc'too, 

3. Bambar'ra, 

4. Hous'sa, 

5. Bomod, 
L6. Darfur', 



The Inhabitants of 
these Countries are 
Negroes. 



Benowm, 

Timbuc'too, 

Sego, 

Sack'atoo, 

Kouka, Bomou, 

Cobb#, 
Chief Islandsy ^e. 
In the Atlantic^ are the Azores or Western Isles, the 
Madeiras, and Cape Verde Islands, all belonging to 
Portugal; — the Canaries, belonging to Spain;-— Gk>r^tf^ 
to the French; — in the Ghilf of Guinea, are Fernando 
Po, belonging to England; — Prince's Isle, St, Thomas, 
and Annabon, principally belonging to the Portuguese; — 
Ascension and St. Helena, in the Atlantic, belonging to 
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England. On the Eastern coast, are Madagas'ear and 
the Com'oro Islea; — Bourbon^ belonging to France;^ 
Maurit'ius or the Isle of France, belonging to England ; — 
SocStra, east of Cape Guardafui. 

Isthmus. — SHiez joins Africa and Asia. 
Cafes. — Capes Bon and Spar'tely on the North ;^ 
Capes BojadoTy Blanco, Verde, Rox'o, Mesurdda, Pai'- 
fnas, Formosa, L6pez, and Nigro, on the West; — Cape 
of Good Hope, on the South; — Capes Delgddo and Guar' 
dafiA (pronounced Gardafwie), on the East. 

Mountains Atlas, in the West of Barbary; — ^the 

Peak of Teneriffe, in the Island of Teneriffe; — Moun^ 
tains of Kong, in the south of Nigritia;— Jede/ Kumrah 
or Mountains of the Moon, in Central Africa; — Moun- 
tains of Lupdta, west of Mozambique; — and the Abys- 
sinian Mountains. 

Gulf 89 Bays, and Straits. — The Gulfs of Sidra 
and Cdbes, on the North; — Gulf of Gmn'ea, on the 
West; — Bays of Saldan'ha, Table, False, and Algoa, on 
the South; — DelagSa, Sofdla, and Channel of Mozam- 
bique, on the East; — Straits of Babelmandeb and the 
Red Sea, between Africa and Arabia. 

Lakes. — Tchad, in Nigritia; — Dem'bea, in Abys- 
sinia; — Mardvi, near the Mountains of Lupata. 

RivEBS. — The Nile flows through Abyssinia, Nubia, 
and Eg^t, into the Mediterranean ; — the Sen'egal, Gam'- 
bia, and Rio Grande, on the north-west of Africa, fall 
into the Atlantic; — ^the Niger (or Q^orra or Joliba) 
flows through the west of Nigritia, and falls into the 
Gxilf of Guinea; — ^the Con' go or Zaire, flows through 
liower Guinea; — the Orange River, in the south-west of 
Africa, flows into the Atlantic;— the Zambezi or Cudma, 
flowing through Mozambique, falls into the Indian 
Ooean. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



Length, about 4,500 miles; Breiidthy from the East 
of Nova Scotia to the mouth of the Columbia River, 
nearly 3,000 miles. 

Superficial Area, about 8,000,000 square miles; Popu* 
/a/ton, about 27 millions. 

Boundaries. — On the North, by the Northern Ocean; 
East, by the Atlantic; South, by the Gulf of Mexico, 
South America, and the Pacific; and West, by the 
Pacific. 

ComUries, Capitals. Name qf the InkabttaniM. 

I. Russian Territory. 
a. British America, comprising 
^1. Hudson's Bay -v 

Territories and > York Fort, Nain. 

Labrador', •' 

2. Upper Can'ada, Kingston, Toron'to, j Canadians. 

3. Lower Canada, Quebec' , Montreal', ' 

4. New Brunswick, FredericktontSt, John's, New Brunswickers. 
^5. Notra Sco'tia, HaUfox, Nova Scotians. 

3. The United States, Washington, Americans, 

4. Texas, Texans. 

5. Mex'ico, Mexico, Mexicans. 

6. Guatlma'la, Guatima'la, Guatimallwu. 

7. Greenland, Greenlanden. 

Chief Islands, ^e. 

The West Indian Islands, between North and South 
America; — Newfound' land. Cape Bretfon, Prince Ed^ 
ward, Bermu'das, Anticos'ti, Southamp'ton, Cocikbwm, and 
North Georgian Islands, belonging to England;— Xon^ 
Island, Stolen, and Nantucket, belonging to the United 
States; — and the Aleutian Islands, to Russia. 

Peninsulas. — Nova Sco'tia, to the east of British 
America; — Florida, south-east of the United States;-— 
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Yu'eatany on the south-east of Mexico;— Ca/t/ornta, 
on the west of Mexico ; — AUu'hay on the south-west of 
the Russian Territory. 

Capes. — Gape Fare'ioeliy south of Greenland; — 
Cfndflep and Charles, in Labrador'; — Sable, south of 
Nova Scotia; — Hatterasy east of the United States; — 
Florida and Taneha, south of Florida; — SU Ltieas, 
south of California; — Prince of Wales, near Behring^s 
Straits;— and Icy Cape, north-west of America. 

M0VIXTA11X8, ^-Appala^chian or Allegha'ny Moun- 
tains, in the United States; — Rocky Mountains, on the 
west of North America; — Mount St. Eli'as, and Mount 
Fair-weather, in the Russian Territory. 

Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, Bays, Straits. — Northern 
Ocean, on the north; — Barrow's Straits, Prince RegenVs 
Inlet, Strait of the Fury and Hecla, Baffin^s Bay and 
Davis's Straits, on the north; — Hudson's Bay and Hud^ 
son's Straits, on the north-east of the British Posses- 
sions ;^-i/afn««*« Bay, south of Hudson's Bay; — Straits 
of Belleisle, between Newfoundland and Labrador;—. 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, west of Newfoundland; — Bay of 
Fun'dy, between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick;^ 

Ches' apeak Bay, on the east of the United States; 

Gulf or Channel of Florida, between the United States 
and the Bahama Islands; — Gulf of Mexico, south of 
the United States;— ^Bay of Campeach'y, on the east of 
Mexico; — Bay of Hondu'ras, on the coast of Guati- 
ma'la; — Gulf of California, west of Mexico; — Cartd- 
be' an Sea, between North and South America; — Nootka 
Sound, west of the United States ; — and Behring's Straits, 
between North America and Asia. 

Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Great Slave Lake, Lakes 
Athabas'ca and Win'nipeg, in the British Possessions; — 
Lakes Supe'rior, Mich^igan, Hu'ron, E'rie, and Ontafrio, 
between British America and the United States; — Cham" 
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plain% in the United States; — and N'icarag'ua, in Guati- 
mala. 

Rivers. — The St, Law'refwey Coppermine^ and Mo/C" 
henziey in British America; — Mississip'pi, Ohi'oy Mis- 
sou' ri, Arkan'sctSy Red River y Illinois', and Columbia, in 
the United States; — Rio Bravo or del Norte, and Rio 
Colora'doy in Mexico. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 



Length, about 4,660 miles; Breadth, about 3,160 miles. 

Superficial Area, about 7^000,000 square miles. Popu^ 
lationy about 13 millions. 

Boundaries. — On the North, by the Isthmus of Pa-* 
nama, and the Caribbe'an Sea; East, by the Atlantic; 
South, by the Southern Ocean; and West, by the Pacific 

Ocean. 

Co%mtrie$. CapUab. Name qf the Inhdbitamts. 

1. Colom'bia, which is divided into 

'1. New Granada, i -TT. ^ 

1 payan, Carthagena, 

-. . rCarac'cas, Maraca'Ibo, 

3* venezueiat { <-■ 

i Cuma'na, 

U.E,««i6,orQ«..o.{«^^«". 

S. Guiana, which ii divided into 

1. British Guia'na, George Town. 



Colombians. 



1 



2. Dutch ditto, 

3. French ditto, 



3. Braxil', 



4. Peru', 



Paramar'ibo. 
Cayen'ne. 
'Rio Janeiro t Bahia or\ 

St. Salvador, Per- 

nambuc'o,Maranham, 

Para, 

ILim'a, Callao, Cuico,% 

I TraTlilo. J Peruvians. 



. Brazilians. 



Truxillo, 

Peru, ' 

Assumption, Paraguans. 

Buenos Ayres. 

Mon'te Vid'eo. 

SamUt^o, Valparaiso, Chilians. 

Port Desire, Patagonians. 

Chief Isl AiTDs.-.Af ar^arti^a, on the north; — Fatk^^ 

land Isles, on the south-east ;-«7*^fTa del Fuefgo, on the 



6. Para'guay, 

7. La Pla'ta, 

8. Banda Oriental, 

9. ChiU', 

10. Patago'nia, 



* The dty arst given is the capUaL 

T 
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south; — Chihe and Juan Fernandez, on the west of 
Chili; — Galapa'gosy on the west of Colombia. 

Isthmus. — Pana'ma or Da'rien, joining North and 
South America. 

Capes. — Capes St. Rogue and Frio, on the coast of 
Brazil; — Antonio, east of La Plata; — Horn, on the south 
of Terra del Fuego; — Blanco, north-west of Peru. 

MouNTAiKS. — Andes or Cordil'leras, on the west of 
South America; — Parime^ Mountains between Colombia 
and Guiana; — Mountains of Brazil, 

Gulfs, Bays, Straits. — Gulfs of Dari'en and 
MaracaVbo, on the coast of Colombia; — All Saints^ Bay, 
in Brazil; — Straits of Magellan, between Patagonia and 
Terra del Fuego; — Straits of Le Maire, between Terra 
del Fuego and Staten Island ;.~Gu{/' of Guayaquily and 
Bay of Pana'ma, on the west of Colombia. 

Lakes. — Maracai'bo, in Colombia; — Titica'ea, in 
Bolivia. 

Rivers. — The Magdale^na and Orino'co, in Colom- 
bia; — EssequVbo, in Guiana; — the Am'azon or Mar'anon, 
Madeira, and Frands^oo, in Brazil ;.~the La Plata, with 
its branches, Parafguay, Parafna, Rio Grande, Uru^' 
guay, in La Plata;— Co/iora'efo, also in La Plata. 
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THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 



(i 



The West India Islands are situated at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico, between North and South America. 
They contain about 72,500 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of about 2,000,000, of whom only 460,000 are 
Whites. 

Of these Islands there are five principal groups. 

Islands, Chitf Toums* To what Nation belonging, 

1. The Bah£mas» namely 

■1. Bah&na, Britain. 

2. New Providence, Nassad, Ditto. 

-3. St. Sal'Tador, Ditto. 

a. The Great AntU'les, namely 

'1. Ctiba» HaTan'nah, Spain. 

2. Jamaica, Spanish Town, Kingston, Britain. 
8. StJD^'go or|PortauPrince, St. Do- J ^dependent. 

4. For'to Rico, San Juan, Spain. 

3. The Little Antil'les, namely 
■1. Coragfia, Williamitad't, Holland. 

a. Bonair'e, Ditto. 

-3. Or'aba, Ditto. 

4. \h.e Virgin Isles, namely 
'1. St. Croix, Chris'tianstadt, Denmavk. 
a. St. Thomas, St. Thomas, Ditto. 

3. St. John, Ditto. 

4. Tort61a, ToTt61a, Britain. 
6. Virgin Gorda, Ditto. 

^6. Anegada, Ditto. 

5. The Caribbee Islands are divided into the Leeward and Wind- 

ward Islands. 
The Leeward Islands, namely 

(\. Anguil'la, Angufl'la, Britain, 

a. St. Christopher, Basseterre, Ditto. 

3. Barbtida, Ditto. 

4. Antigua, John's Town, Ditto. 
^6. MoDtser'rat, Flym'outh, Ditto. 



{; 
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Chief Towtu. 
Cbarlestown, 
Roseau, 
Philipsburg, 



Islands. 

r 6. Nev'ia, 

7. Dominica, 

8. St. Mar'tln, 

9. S&ba, 

10. St. EastlUlos, St. Eustitias, 

11. St. Barthoromew, Gostavia, 

12. Guadaloup'e, Basseterre, 

13. Deselida, ■ 

14. Mariegalant^f - 

The Windward Islands, namely 

'1 . St. Lucia, Castries, 

2. St. Vincent, 

3. Gren'ada, 

4. Barb&doet, 

5. Tob&go, 

6. Trin'idad, 
,7. Martiniq'ue, 



Kingstown, 
St. George, 
Bridgetown, 
Scarborough, 
Port of Spain, 
Fort Royal, 



To what Nation belonging, 
Britain. 
Ditto. 

France&HoUand. 
Holland. 
Ditto. 
Sweden. 
France. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Britain.' 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

France. 



The principal Mountains in these Ishinds are, Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica; — Copper Mountains in Cuba; — 
Volcano of Mome (raron in St. Vincent. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia is a term applied to several large 
Islands occupying the western parts of the Pacific, and 
extending southward from eastern Asia. The principal 
are the following, — 

1. Australia or New Holland, belonging to England, is thuB divided, 

Diviswru, Capitals. 

r\. New South Wales or Eastern 1 c«««-„ -a 

Australia. | S^dn"^, Paramat'ta. 

2. Western Australia, comprising^ 
Swan Kiyer & King George's > Perth, Freemantle. 
Sound, ) 

3. South Australia, Adelaide. 

2. Van Di6men's Land, called also,! ti«».--. rn^-^ r 

Tasmania, belongs to England, J Hobabt Town, Launceston. 

3. New Zealand, consisting of two large 

Islands, has been lately colonized by 
England, and Auckland made the 
seat of Goremment. 

4. Papua or New Guinea. 

6. New Britain, New Ireland, and the 
Solomon Isles. 

6. New Caledonia. 

7. New Hebrides. 

POLYNESIA. 



Polynesia or ''The Many Isles,*' is the name ap. 
propriated to numerous groups of Islands with which 
the Pacific Ocean is studded. The principal are, 

1. The Society Islands, the principal of which is Otaheite or Tahiti. 

2. The Friendly Islands, the Fecgee Islands, and the Navigators' 

Islands. 

3. The Marquesas. 

4. The Sandwich Islands, the principal of which is Owyhee. 

5. The Carolines, the principal of which are Hogolen and Yap. 

6. The Pelew Islands. 

7. The Ladrone or Marianne Islands, the principal of which are, 

Guam and Tiniam. 

F 2 
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QUESTIONS ON EACH QUARTER. 

Note. — The following Questions must be answered immediately 
after the pupil has completed, according to the Plan of Teaching, the 
Quarter to which they respectively belong. 

QUESTIONS ON THE SUMMARY AND MAP OF EUROPE. 

From No. 1 to No. 15, proceed according to the Plan of Teaching. 

16. Mention the length of Europe — the breadth — superficial area- 
population. 

By what is Europe bounded on the North?— South?— East?—* 
West ? What sea flows to the North of Europe ? What ocean washes 
the western coast of Europe? What separates Europe from Africa? 
What are the boundaries between Europe and Asia? Which are the 
southern countries of Europe ? What countries in Europe hare no 
•ea-coast ? What is the shape of Italy ? 

In what part of Europe do the British Possessions lie? What 
mountains separate Norway lh>m Sweden ? What mountains separate 
Spain from France? What mountains separate Italy from Germany 
and France ? What mountains separate Hungary fh>m Poland ? Where 
are Etna, Vesuvius, and Hecla ? What countries do the Straits of Do- 
ver separate? Between what quarters are the Straits of Gibraltar? 

What straits lie between Sicily and Italy? What islands in the 
Baltic belong to Denmarli? What islands belong to Sweden, and 
what to Russia? What islands lie near to Great Britain and Ireland? 
Name the islands belonging to France— to Spain. Name those ia the 
Adriatic — the Archipelago. 

What river separates France from Germany? Where does the 
Rhine take its rise, and where the Danube ? Through what countries 
does the Danube flow? — ^the Tagus? What rivers run by London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh ? What rivers run by Paris, Lisbon, Rome, 
and Hamburgh ? What rivers take a northern, southern, eastern, or 
western course? What peninsulas are in Europe, and what isth- 
muses? 

Name several of the capes on the Coast of Europe ; and those that 
belong to the British Isles. Find the latitude and longitude of Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Petersburgh, Vienna, Paris, Madrid, Naples, and Lis- 
bon. What is the course of the Danube, of the Rhine, and of the 
Elbe? 

Mention the capital of Norway — Sweden— Portugal — France — 
England — Ireland— Spain — Turkey — Austria — Denmark — Holland- 
Belgium— .Prussia— Russia— Bavaria— Kingdom of Sardinia— Wir- 
temberg — Scotland — Switzerland — Saxony — Hanover — States of the 
Church. 

Mention of what country the following cities are the capitals u-. 
Dublin — Christianar— Petersburgh — Stockholm— Copenhagen — ^War- 
saw — Edinburgh — London — Berlin — Constantinople — Amsterdam — 
Naples — Brussels — Rome — Florence — Lucca— Modena — Carlsruhe— > 
Paris — Massa — Parma — Munich — Stutgurd — ^Dresden — Vienna — Ma- 
drid— Berne— Lisbon— Venice— Turin— Milan— Mantua ? 
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How are the Hebrides situated with respect to Scotland ?— the Isle 
of Man to England ? — the Lipari Isles to Naples ? — Sardinia to France ? 
^Ck>rsica to Sardinia?— Malta to Italy, Africa, and Spain ?—Mhiorca 
to Spain? 

Where Is York — Liverpool — Toledo — Cadiz — Leghorn — Genoa — 
Oporto — Calais — Hamburgh — Riga — Dantzic — Coblentz — Worms — 
Abo — Orleans — Toulon — Barcelona — Brest — Rotterdam — Buda— 
Tokay — Konlgsberg — Cherson — Cologne — Aberdeen? 

In what part of the eastern hemisphere Is Europe situated ? With 
which of the other general divisions is it connected ? Which is the 
most southerly point of Europe? Which is the most northerly? 
Between what parallels of latitude is Europe situated ? How many 
degrees of longitude does it contain ? 

What are the countries in the north of Europe ? What countries 
compose the Danish dominions ? What are the boundaries and capi-* 
tals of the six countries in the middle ? What are the boundaries and 
capitals of the four in the south ? How many of the countries in 
Europe are maritime, and how many inland ? Which is the most 
mountainous country in Europe ? What part of Europe Is farthest 
fh>mthesea? 

What small sea branches out from the frozen ocean ? What seas 
communicate with the Atlantic ? What seas communicate with the 
Mediterranean ? What are the two gulfs that empty themselves into 
the Baltic? What bay lies between France and Spain? What gulf 
separates Italy from Turkey ? 

What small gulfs are in the Baltic ? What gulfs communicate with 
the Mediterranean ? What strait forms the communication between 
the Atlantic and the Baltic ? What strait communicates between the 
German Ocean and the English Channel ? Through what strait does 
the Mediterranean flow into the Atlantic ? 

What are the principal lakes in Europe ? Which are the highest 
mountains in Europe, and where are they situated? What range 
forms the boundary between France and Spain? Through what 
country, and in what direction do the Apennines run ? What moun- 
tain* bound Hungary on the north and east ? What mountains lie to 
Che west of Sweden ? How niany volcanoes are there in Europe, and 
where are they situated? 

What river falls into the White Sea, and what town is situated at 
Its mouth ? What rivers run into the Baltic, and what principal towns 
are situated upon them ? Which of the rivers that run into the Baltic 
has the longest course? Where does the Elbe rise, by what town 
does it pass, and where does it fall into the sea ? What river forms 
the eastern boundsjry of France, where does it rise, by what towns 
does it pass, and where does it fall into the sea ? What other rivers 
CbU into it ? What is the name of the river that passes by Namur, 
Liege, Maestricht, and which falls into the sea below Rotterdam? 
What are the four principal rivers in France, where do they rise, by 
what large towns do they pass, and into what seas do they empty 
themselves ? What river forms the northern boundary of Portugal ? 
On what river is Oporto situated ? 

Which is the largest river that runs through Spain and Portugal ? 
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What rirer falls into the Gulf of Cadiz ? What is the name of the 
river which falls into the Mediterranean at Tortosa ? What rivers of 
Italy faU into the Mediterranean ? What rivers fall into the Gulf of 
Venice, and by what places do they run? What river forms the 
boundary between Turkey and Russia, and what town is situated near 
its mouth ? What is the name of the river which falls into the Black 
Sea at Cherson ? What river falls into the sea at Asoph ? Describe 
the course of the Wolga, by what towns it passes, and into what sea 
it empties itself. 

What islands are in the Baltic ? What small islands are situated 
near Great Britain or Ireland, and reckoned part of the British 
Islands? What islands off the coast of France belong to Great 
Britain ? What islands in the Atlantic Ocean belong to Denmark ? 
How far are the Azores situated from the coast of Europe ? Is Iviga, 
Majorca, or Minorca, nearest Spain ? Which is the more southerly 
island, Corsica or Sardinia ? Describe the situation of Sicily. What 
strait separates it from Italy ? How far is Malta situated from Sicilv ? 
What large island lies south of the Morea ? In what part of the Me- 
diterranean i» Rhodes ? What is the name of the isthmus between 
the Morea and the Continent ? 

Whether is Vienna or Berne more northerly ? Whether does Ber- 
lin or Warsaw lie farther to the north ? Of Stockholm and Peters* 
burgh, which is the more northerly ? Whether does Paris or Amster- 
dam lie farther to the east ? Does Constantinople or Madrid lie far- 
ther to the north ? Opposite to what part of England is Cape La 
Hogue ? The meridian of 25", and the parallel of 35% intersect each 
other nearly over the centre of an island ; what is the name of the 
island ? Which of the principal rivers of France empty themsdves 
into the Bay of Biscay ? Does any part of Europe lie in the torrid 
zone ? The metropolis of a certain kingdom is situated on an island 
belonging to it: what are the names of aU three ? 

How is Corinth situated ? To what countries are the Pyrenees a 
boundanr ? When it is noon at London, what o'clock is it at Buda, 
Nicopoli, Petersburgh, and at Novogorod ? How is Archuigel situ- 
ated ? On what rivers are Warsaw, Bender, Oczakov, and Cherson 
situated ? 

What principal towns stand on the Seine, the Loire, and the Ga- 
ronne ? Where is the Cattegat ? — Geneva ? Is Genoa or Turin the 
more northerly ? On what rivers are Hamburgh, Leipsic, and Dres- 
den ? How is the Island of Candia situated ? 

What countries are washed by the Northern Ocean ? What sea 
separates the north from the middle of Europe ? Into what gulfii 
does it branch ? By what strait does it communicate with the German 
Ocean ? What other countries does this sea wash ? 'What countries 
are washed by the German and Atlantic Oceans ? What arm of tiie 
sea is between Britain and France ? What inlet between France and 
Spain? 

What is the sea to the north of Russia ? What river runs into it ? 
What rivers run into the Baltic Sea, the German Ocean, the English 
Channel, through Spain and Portugal into the Atlantic, into the Me- 
diterranean Sea, into the Gulf of Venice, into the Black Sea, into tlie 
Sea of Azof? 
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What empire Is near the middle of Europe ? By what countries is 
it surrounded ? What empire in the north-east of Europe stretches 
into Asia ? What arm of the sea is between Zealand and Sweden ? 
How is the Russian empire separated from the Persian ? How are 
the Russian dominions of Europe separated from those in Asia? 
What rivers are parallel to the Russian dominions in Europe ? 

To what countries is France adjacent? What mountains are to 
the south-west? What are the chief divisions of Italy? In the 
north, middle, and south ? What is the situation of Piedmont, and 
the reason of the name ? What mountains are on the confines of 
Italy ? From what countries do they separate it ? What other chain 
Is in this country ? What is its direction ? What ports are in the 
north-west of Italy ? What river runs through the States of the 
Church ? What is its course ? What celebrated volcanoes are found 
in the south of Itaiy, and in the neighbouring Islands ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE SUMMARY AND MAP OF ASIA. 

From No. 1 to No. 15, proceed according to the Plan of Teaching. 

16. Mention the length of Asia — breadth — superficial area — popula- 
tion. 

By what is Asia bounded on the North ?~East ?— South ?— West ? 
What is the capital of British Indiar-Persiar— Asiatic Russia^Chinese 
Tartary — Thibet — Japan — Turkey in Asia — Independent Tartary — 
Arabia — China — Birman Empire — Siam — Malacca — the Annamese 
Empire ? 

Of what country is Ummerapoora one of the capitals — Kesho — 
Siam — Malacca — Tobolsk — Lassa — Teheran— Medinar— Calcutta — 
Cabul — Chinyang — Pekin — Jeddo — Samarcand — Aleppo? 

Mention in what country is Astracan — Nankin — Smyrna — Canton — 
Jerusalem— Ispahan— Candahar — ^Bombay — Madras— Meccar—Turkis- 
tan — Bagdad. 

What sea lies to the north of the Chinese Sea ? — to the east of 
Corea? What islands lie to the north of Borneo? — to the east of 
Corea ? — to the south of Hindostan ? 

Mention in what country the following places are situated : — Agra, 
Desert of Cobi, Mongolia, Surat, Muscat, Lahore, Hydrabad, Arcot, 
Bassora, Palmyra, Van, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Cashgar, Orenburg, Cash- 
mere, Ara, Seringapatam, Tanjore. 

What are the oceans and seas of Asia ? What part of Asia do the 
Tartars inhabit ? Between wliat seas does Tiu-key in Asia lie ? What 
are the southern countries of Asia ? Which is the eastern peninsula 
of India, and which the western ? 

What empire lies to the east of Asia ? What are the British Pos- 
sessions in India ? What mountains lie between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas ? Where does Mount Ararat stand ? Through what coun- 
tries does Mount Taurus run ? Where are the East and West Ghauts ? 
Where are the Straits of Malacca— and of Sunda ? What quarters 
of the world does the Red Sea separate ? 

What sea lies north of Persia? — what gulf to the south-west? 
What country lies east of the Red Sea ? What Asiatic islands lie in 
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the Archipelago? Name the islands west of the Malabar coast. 
What islands lie in and near the Bay of Bengal ? 

"What islands lie between Borneo and New Guinea ? What rivers 
flow into the Persian Gulf? Into what lake does the Oxus or Jihon 
flow ? Into what seas do the Indus and the Ganges flow ? What 
peninsulas belong to Asia ? — and what capes ? Point out the latitude 
and longitude of Jerusalem, Tobolsk, Astracan, Nankin, Jeddo, Cal- 
cutta, and Bombay. 

What is the name of the most northerly cape of Asia ? What part 
of Asia stretches ferthest to the south ? What part of Asia takes the 
name of Siberia, and to whom is it subject ? What are its chief 
towns? 

What are the countries that lie in the middle, and what are their 
capitals ? Near what sea does Independent Tartary lie ? What is 
its capital ? Where is Arabia situated ? What are its chief towns ? 
What large river runs through the north of Arabia ? How does Per- 
sia lie from Arabia ? What country is that which lies between the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal ? What is the name of the western 
coast, and what of the eastern ? What are the names of the principal 
towns on the eastern coast that belong to the English ? What large 
town is situated near the mouth of the Ganges ? 

How is the Birman Empire situated with respect to the Bay of 
Bengal ? What are the chief towns ? What is the name of that 
peninsula which lies to the south of the Birman Empire ? 

What gulf lies between Arabia and Persia ? Where is the Gulf of 
Siam ? — of Tonkin ? What sea lies between the ^ninsula of Corea 
and China? What sea lies to the west of Kamtschatka? What 
strait separates Asia from America ? 

What chain of mountains forms the boundary between Europe and 
Asia ? What chain extends across the centre of Asia ? Where do 
the Caucasian Mountains lie ? What is the name of the mountains 
in Hindostan ? 

Describe the rise and course of the large rivers that fall into the 
Arctic Ocean. What are the two large rivers in China, and what it 
the direction of their course ? What river runs through Cambodia 
into the Indian Ocean ? What river runs into the Gulf of Siam ? 
What is the chief river of the Birman Empire, by what places does it 
pass, and what is the extent of its course? 

What two large rivers run into the Bay of Bengal ? In what coun- 
try does the Ganges rise, and by what towns does it pass ? Where 
does the Indus rise, and into what sea does it fall ? What river runs 
by Seringapatam ? 

Where is the Island of Ceylon situated ? What ^all Islands lie in 
the Bay of Bengal ? What island is separated from Bialacca by tk»e 
straits of that name ? In what island is Batavia ? What two islanda 
do the Straits of Sunda separate f How do the Japanese islands lie 
fh>m China, and between what parallels of latitude are they situated? 
Does Borneo or Sumatra lie farther to the east ? Do the Philippine 
or Celebezian Isles lie farther to the south ? How do the Molucca 
Isles lie from Java ? 

What part of Asia lies in the torrid sone ? Wtiicb is the more 
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northerly port, Mocha or Aden ? Which are nearer the equator, the 
Pelew Isles or the Moluccas ? How is the island of Formosa situated ? 
Which is the most southern cape of Hindostan ? 

How are Ale^, Damascus, and Jerusalem situated with regard to 
one another ? How are the Black Sea, the Caspian, and the Lake of 
Aral situated ? What are the latitude and longitude of Ispahan, Cal- 
cutta, Seringapatam, Madras, and Pegu ? What part of Asia lies in 
the torrid zone? How is Sumatra separated from Malacca and 
Java? 

What principal town stands on the Ganges? Near what sea does 
Pekin stand? On what river is Nankin situated? How are the 
Kurile Isles situated? What island is that through the centre of 
which the tropic of Cancer runs? What are the three principal 
towns in Ceylon? 

How are the Maldires and Laccadlres situated? Which is the 
largest of the Asiatic islands? How is Sagalien situated? How &r 
asunder are the towns of Calicut and Pondicherry, and how are they 
situated? 

When it is six o'clock in the erening at Diarbekir in Turkey^-* 
what is the time at Lassa in Thibet? What is the latitude of Cape 
Comorin? Are the Felew Isles or the Moluccas nearer to the equa- 
tor ? Into what sea do the Ganges and Brahmapootra flow ? Where 
do the Tigris and Euphrates empty themselves ? Opposite to what 
cape is the Island of Socotra ? 

Which is more westerly, Mocha or Aden? Is Mecca or Medina 
more northerly ? How are the Loo-choo Islands situated ? Where 
is the Island of Hainan? Into what sea does the Indus flow? On 
what river is Bagdad ? 

Into what sea does the. river Amur flow? In what island is Ben- 
coolen? How are the Spice Islands situated? How is Kamtschatka 
situated ? In what Bay are the Andaman Islands ? 

How is Asia Joined to Africa? What empire extends along the 
north of Asia, and along what ocean? What countries are in the 
middle and south of Asia? What large lake is there in the west of 
Asia ? By what country is it surrounded ? What country is between 
the Black and Caspian Seas ?— between the Red and the Black ? What 
Asiatic country lies along the Mediterranean ? 

What large chain of mountains almost crosses the middle of Asia, 
from west to east ? What chain is there from north to south in Hin- 
dostan ? What rivers run south and west from the inland mountains 
of Hindostan? What large river runs into the Caspian Sea?— into 
the Persian Gulf? What separates the Persian Gulf from the Ara- 
Uan Sea? What countries does the Bed Sea divide? What is the 
entrance of the Red Sea called? 

QUESTIONS ON THE SUMMARY AND MAP OF AFRICA. 
From No. 1 to No. 16, proceed according to the Plan of Teaching. 

16. Mention the length of Africar^breadth — superficial area^-popu- 
lation. 

By what Is Africa bounded on the North ?— East ?— South ?— West ? 
■ention the capital of Morocco— Feuan—Nubi»—AbyMinia->Bar- 
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ca^Egypt— Tripoli— Tunis— Algiers— Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope — Mozambique — Benguela— Angola — Ashantee — Gold Coast — 
Dahomey — ^Benin — Loango — Congo — Mocaranga — Sofsda. 

Mention of what country Algiers is the capital — Tripoli — Grand 
Cairo — Sennaar — Moursouk — Dongola — Tunis — Morocco — Gondar — 
Coomassie — Cape Town — Benguela — Abomey— St. Salvador — Benin — 
Cape Coast Castle — ^Loango — Loando — Sego — Mocambique-i-Manica 
-— So&la« 

Where is Darfur — Thebes — Gabon — Matamba — ^the Foulahs — the 
Orange River — Salee — Oran — Tetuan — Tangier — Lake Dembea — the 
Mandingoes — Bambarra — Cafftaria — Ivory Coast — Segehnissa? 

What seas or oceans surround Africa? What countries lie on the 
north coast of Africa? What seas wash the north and east shores of 
Egypt ? What countries lie in the interior of Africa ? On what coast 
of Africa is <vuinea? What countries lie on the western coast? 
Where is the Cape of Good Hope ?— Cape Guardafui ? 

What isthmus connects Africa with Asia ? Where are the Moun- 
tains of the Moon? — Mount Atlas? Where are the Sierra Leone 
Mountains? What countries lie between Barbary and Guinea? 
What are the capitals of Egypt — Nubia — Abyssinia? Name the 
states of Barbary and their towns. Where is the island of St. 
Helena, and for what noted ? 

Where are the Isles of St. Matthew and Ascension ? Mention the 
isles in the Gulf of Guinea. What islands lie off the Empire of 
Morocco? What islands lie off Ciq>e Verde? Which is the largest 
African island? Through what countries does the Nile flow? In 
what country is the Niger or Joliba? Into what ocean do the Gamtda 
and Senegal flow ? Into what channel does the river Cuama flow ? 

Where are the Straits of Babelmandeb? What strait lies to the 
north of Africa ? Where is the Mozambique Channel ? What capes 
lie on the north coast?— what on the east and west? Mention the 
gulfs and bays on the coast of Africa. Find the latitude and longitude 
of Morocco — Grand Cairo — Gondar — Benin — St. Helena — and Cape 
of Good Hope. 

On how many sides is Africa surrounded by the sea ? How could 
it be made an Island? What isthmus unites it with Asia? In what 
part of it is Egypt situated? What river runs through Egypt? 
Where does it rise ? 

What countries of Africa are seated on the Mediterranean ? What 
is the most southern cape ? In what latitude is Cape Verde ? Which 
is the most easterly cape? What is the latitude of Sierra Leone? 
What sea lies between Africa and Arabia? What is the course of 
the Niger ? Into what sea does it run ? What large island lies east 
of Africa? How are the Canary Isles situated? Whether are the 
Cape Verde Islands or the Canaries tiie more northerly? What is 
the name of the great desert in North Africa? What part of Africa 
remains unexplored? 

What are the most northerly states' of Africa ? How is that part of 
Africa divided that lies contiguous to the Gulf of Guinea? How are 
Loango, Congo, and Angola situated ? Where is Table Bay ? O|^>o- 
site to what part of the African coast is the Island of Madagascar ? 

Into what sea does the Nile empty itself? What are the stnUi 
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that lettd to the Red Sea ? Where are the Comoro Isles ? Find the 
latitode and Iong:itude of the islsunds of Ascension, Annabon, and 
St. Helena. In what gulf are situated the Islands of Femando-Fo, 
Prince's, and St. Thomas's ? Is Tunis or Tripoli the more northerly 
town ? Trace the Nile fi-om its source, and mention all the principal 
towns upon it. How is the Island of Bourbon situated with regard to 
Mauritius, or the Isle of France ? v^ 

On what part of the coast are Zanguebar, Adel, and Ajan ? De- 
■«aibe the situation of Lake Maravi. Opposite to what cape is St. 
Yago? Where is Nubia? What is that part of the Indian Ocean 
called which flows between Madi^ascar and Africa? What are the 
latitude and longitude of the small island of Zanzibar ? 

What seas does the Isthmus of Sues separate? — What countries 
does it unite ? What countries, mountains, and deserts, are parallel 
to the Mediterranean Sea? What ocean takes its name from the 
mounUdns? What part of the desert borders on the ocean, and be- 
tween what capes is it situated? What other countries in Africa are 
along the shores of this ocean? How are they divided, and what do 
they severally include ? 

What name is given to the southern point of Africa? What 
country is north of it ? What countries are along the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and of the Red Sea? What cape guards the entrance 
of the Red Sea? What celebrated river, running westward, has its 
source near that of the Nile? By what towns does it run? What 
general name is given to the interior parts of Africa? Wliat clusters 
of islands are found on the north-west coast of Africa? What islands 
are to the south of the line ? 

QUESTIONS ON THE SUMMARIES AND MAPS OF NORTH 

AND SOUTH AMERICA, WEST INDIES, AUSTRALASIA, 

AND POLYNESIA. 

From No. 1 to No. 15, proceed according to the Plan of Teaching. 

16. Mention the length of North America — breadth — superficial 
area— population. 

By what is North America bounded on the North ?— East ?— South ? 
—West? 

Mention the length of South America—breadth — superficial area — 
population. 

By what is South America bounded on the North ?— -East ?— -South ? 
—West? 

Where are the West Indian Islands situated? What Is their su- 
perficial area?— the population? Mention the islands, chief towns, 
and to what nation belonging. Mention the mountains. 

What is meant by Austrakuia ? Mention the principal islands, the 
chief towns, and to what nation belonging. 

What is meant by Pofynesia? Enumerate the different groups of 
blands. 

Mention the capital of Upper Canada— Nova Scotia— Texas-- 
Guatimala- Mexico— Lower Canada— United States— Labrador— 
New Brunswick. 

a 
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Of what country is Kingston the capital P-.FredericktoD?~-Wash- 
ington ?— Guatimala ?~.Mexico ?_York Fort ?— Hali&x ?— .Quebec ? 

Where are Knoxrille — Santa Fe — Cumberland River — Bichmond — 
Albany — Illinois — Charleston — Vera Pas — St. Luis — Vera Cruz — the 
Snake Indians — Chipaways — Hare Indians — the Copper Indians ? 

Mention the capital of Dutch Guiana — Buenos Ayres— .Colombii^— 
Peru — Chili — ^Bolivia — Brazil — French Guiana. 

Of what country is Bogota the capital ? — Lima ? — Rio de Janeiro ?— 
Paramaribo? — Santiago? — Buenos Ayres? — Cayenne? Where are 
Popayan — Quito — Para — Pernambuco — St. Salvador or Bahia — Monte 
Video — Mendoza — Potosi — La Paz — Guamanga.— TruxiUo — Caxa- 
marca — Valparaiso — La Plata — Cuzco — Arequipa? 

In what island is Havannah — Cuba — St. Domingo— Bridge Town- 
Kingston — Port au Princ&-<La Trinidad— Spanish Town — Sydney — 
Port Jackson ? 

Between what oceans does America lie? What bays lie to the 
north of North America? What river flows from the lakes to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ? Name the chief cities in the British Posses- 
sions. Mention some of the chief cities in the United States. What 
gulf and bays lie between North aod Sooth America? On what 
coast do the United States lie? What mountains run through the 
United SUtes? 

Where is the Gulf of California? Where does the Mississippi 
empty itself? Of what river is the Ohio a branch ? There are two 
Carolinas— what are they? There are two Floridas — how are they 
situated ? Where are the Bay of Panama and Gulf of Darien ? In 
what part of Colombia is Panama? On what coast do Pern aiad 
Chili lie? 

On what coast of South America are Brazil and Buenos Ajrres ? 
Into what ocean does the river Amazon flow ? Through what country 
does the Orinoco flow ? What town stands on the Rio de la Plata ? 
Where are Rio de Janeira and St. Sebastian ? Name the islands in 
the north of South America. How do Cuba and Jamaica lie with 
respect to each other ? 

What other names for the Island of St. Domingo? Where are 
Terra del Fuego and Juan Fernandez ? Where are the Gallipago 
Isles and Nootka Sound? Through what countries do the Andes 
mountains run ? Where are the Straits of Magelhaens or Magellan ? 
Where are Bristol Bay and Behring's Straits? Find the latitude 
and longitude of Quebec, Philadelphia, Mexico, Lima, Rio Janein>, 
Buenos Ayres, and Cape Horn. 

What ocean separates America from Europe and Africa? How is 
it bounded on the north ? What is the name of the most southerly 
cape in America? If you travel from rast to west across America, 
what ocean do you arrive at ? 

How are Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of Mexico situated? Where 
is the Gulf of St. Lawrence? What are the names of the lakes 
which form one large inland sea to the south of Canada? Is the 
Slave Lake or Lake Athapescow more northerly ? 

What strait lies between Labrador and Newfoundland? Where 
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•re Hudson's Straits? What range of mountains is to the west of 
the United States? 

Which is the largest river in North America? Describe its rise 
and course, and where it falls into the sea. What two rivers in 
North America fall hito the Arctic Ocean? 

Which is the largest of the West Indian Islands ? What islands 
belong to Great Britain— to Spain-— to France— to Holland.-to Swe- 
deA— to Denmark ? Whether do the Bahama Islands lie to the north 
or to the south of Cuba? Which of the West India Islands lie the 
farthest south? Which is situated the farthest to the east? To 
whom does Curagoa belong?— Barbadoes?— Trinidad?— <Cuba?— Ja- 
maica ?— St. Vincent ?— Domingo ?— Porto Rico ? 

What are the length and breadth of South America? Between 
what parallels of latitude is it situated ? In what longitude is the 
most eastern part of South America? What countries in South 
America lie to the north of the equator ? What countries lie on the 
western coast, and what are the chief towns ? What ridge of moun- 
tains runs the whole extent of South America? What island lies to 
the south of South America? What countries are in the south of 
South America? 

Which Ig considered the largest river in the world? What is the 
length of its course? On what river is Buenos Ayres situated? 
What river rises in Colombia and runs north-east ? What river falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean at the equator, in longitude 50 degrees west? 
Where are the Falkland Islands situated? 

How is the Bay of Campeachy situated? Into what country does 
the Bay of Honduras extend ? Where do the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi empty themselves? How far south does East Florida extend? 
What large river is connected with Ltdie Superior? How is Nova 
Scotia situated ? What is its principal town ? What is the north- 
east boundary of New Brunswick ? 

What is the name of the south-west cape of Greenland ? To what 
does Davis's Strait lead ? How is Labrador bounded ? How is Louisi- 
ana situated ? Where is Cook's River ? Which is the most northerly, 
and which the most southerly province of the United States ? Is the 
Ohio a branch of any other river? Where is Breton Island? On 
what river is Quebec situated? How is New Brunswick bounded ? 

Of what island is Kingston the capital ? Where are the Rocky 
Mountains ? How is Nootka Sound situated? Where is Cape Fare- 
well? Into which of the United States does the Chesapeak extend? 
With what river is the Slave Lake connected? 

How &r south is Cape Horn ? What islands are near the Straits 
of Magellan? Which is the largest river in South America? What 
is the name of the range of mountains extending through the whole 
length of South America? How is Buenos Ayres situated? What 
are the principal towns on the coast of Guiana ? , 

What is the capital of Brazil ? By what is Patagonia separated 
from Terra del Fuego ? In what degree of latitude does the Orinoco 
empty itself? How is the ishmd of Chiloe situated ? On what river 
is Assumption? Where is Carthagena? How is Porto Bello situ- 
ated? — the Gallipago Islands? On which side of South America is 
BrasU? Wb«re are Staten Island and Cape St. Boque? 
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What gulf li the soath-westem boundaiy of ColomUa? There are 
two islands named Trinidad— how are they both situated? Is Peru 
or Chili more southerly? How is the Gulf of Guayaquil situated? 
Which is more northerly, Tobago or Trinidad? 

When, and by whom was America discovered? What country is 
to the east of Baflfin's Bay? What countries are to the east and 
south of Hudson's Bay ? What large river forms the southern boun- 
darv of Canada? — From what does it separate it? — From what does 
it rise? — What is its course? What countries, belonging to Britain, 
are to the south-east of the river St. Lawrence ? 

What is the peninsula called which projects from the southern 
United States into the Gulf of Mexico? What ports are on the 
eastern and western coasts of Mexico? What ports are on the Isth- 
mus of Darient ^hat is the north of South America called? What 
noted seaport is there in it ? What countries extend along the eastern 
coast of the Pacific Ocean? — along the Atlantic? Whence do the 
rivers mostly rise in South America? In what direction do they 
extend? \vhat island is found near the mouth of the Orinoco? 
What are the chief towns in Peru? What country in South America 
belongs to the Dutch? What is the chief town in French Guiana? 

What country in South America approaches the nearest to Africa? 
Which is the most southern country in South America? What is the 
southern extremity of Terra del Fuego called? What islands are 
opposite to the east coast of South America? What is the ocean 
called between America and Asia? What are the three great oceans 
on the surface of the globe? 
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COURSE II. 

1. FBODUGTIONS OF THE EABTH. 

All natural productions are arranged under three 
grand classes, called kingdoms; — 1. The mineral; — 2. 
The vegetable; — and 3. The ammal kingdom. The 
mineral kingdom contains, 1. all earths and stones; — 2. 
mineral combustibles; — 3. salts; — and 4. metals. 

The Teg^able kingdom includes all trees, shrubs, and 
plants, whether in the ocean or on the land; hence we 
speak of marine and terrestrial vegetables. 

The animal kingdom contains all living creatures ; as, 
1. quadrupeds; — 2. bipeds; — 3. fowls ;~*4. £sh;~^. rep- 
tiles; — 6. insects; — 7* worms. 

Man, the chief of the world is, on earth, the noblest 
of all God's creatures. The faculties of reason and 
speech distinguish him as lord of the creation, and his 
progressive improvement distinguishes his pre-eminence 
above all other animals. 

2. DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. 

The four prevailing religions of the world, are th6 
Christian^ Jetoishy Mahometan, and Pagan, 

1. The Christians are those persons who believe in 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour. There are three great 
divisions of Christians — Catholic, Greek, and Protestant 
Christians — each having peculiar doctrines and modes 
of worship. A number of Christians adhering to the 
same opinions and forms of worship is called a church* 

Those Christians who profess submission to the Pope, 
are called Roman Catholics, Those who have separated 
from that church, are called Protestants or Reformed. 

o2 
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From the two most eminent reformers, Luther and Ctd- 
viny those who embrace the opinions of the former are 
called Lutherans; of the latter, Calvinists. Christians 
who renounce the authority of the Roman Pontiff and 
obey the Patriarch of Constantinople, are said to be of 
the Greek Church. 

The doctrines of the Church of England are much the 
same as those of Calvin, but its discipline and form of 
worship are different. The Church of England main- 
tains a diversity of rank among its pastors, the chief of 
whom are called bishops and archbishops; whence this 
form of church government is termed Episcopacy^Prelacyy 
or Hierarchy. The Greek and Romish Churches have 
likewise bishops, &c The Calvinists hold an equality of 
rank among the ministers of religion, whom they also 
call presbyters; whence in Scotland, because the church 
is governed by meetings called presbyteries (consisting of 
ministers and lay-members, termed Ruling Elders), the 
national religion is called Presbyterian. 

That religion which is sanctioned by law, and its 
teachers supported by the public, is called the Established 
Religiony or the Established Church. Those who differ 
from it are called Dissenters^ NonconformistSy DissidentSy 
Secedersy Sectaries, &c. If such are allowed openly to 
profess their religion, they are said to be tolerated. * 

Those who deny the validity of infant baptism are 
called Anabaptists. Those who assert that there is no 
authority in scripture for a national established religion, 
are called Independents. Those who adhere to the doc- 
trines, though not to the discipline of the established 
church, are called Orthodox; those who do not, Heterodox. 
Those who differ from the established belief concerning 
the divinity of our Saviour, were in ancient times caUed 
Ariansy from Arius, a priest of Alexandria in Egypt, who 
died A. D. 336; and in modem times Sooiniansy from 
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Socinus, a native of Sienna in Italy, who died in Poland, 
A. D. 1604, the latter differing in several particulars 
from the former. The Arminians, so called from James 
Arminius, a Dutch divine, who died A. D. 1609, deny 
the doctrine of predestination. 

2. The Jews are a people scattered among all nations. 
They believe in the Old Testament only, and expect a 
Saviour yet to come. 

3. Mahometans are. those who believe in Mahomet, an 
impostor in Arabia, who lived 600 years after Christ, 
and pretended to be inspired. He forbade idolatry and 
the worship of many gods; but he allowed some crimes, 
and promised the faithful a sensual paradise hereafter. 

4. Pagans are those who believe in many false Gods, 
and worship the sun, stars, rivers, and even beasts, in- 
sects, and idols of wood and stone. Some of them believe 
in a Supreme Being, but acknowledge many inferior br- 
ings. Pagans often torture thv. ^selves, destroy their 
children, and practise other cruel and wicked rites, to 
please their gods, and obtain forgiveness of their sins. 

3. SOCIETY AND FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 

Savage tribes have little connexion among themselves; 
have seldom any laws or government. Nations united 
in a body, frame and adopt laws and a form of govern^ 
ment, to which every individual submits, for the general 
g^od of the community. 

A State is a body of people connected by the same 
government, and yielding obedience to the same general 
laws. That part of the earth which they possess is 
called the territory of that state, and the body of inhabi. 
tants, the people. 

Obs. The members of some states are free, enjoying 
equal rights and privileges, and are subject to the su. 
preme law alone; as in the United States of America. 
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In other countries, a difference of right prerails, and 
some are Slaves or VassaiSy some Commons or CiHxens, 
and some few are called Nobles, enjoying peculiar pri- 
vileges. 

The Origin of all states is traced either to force or 
conquest, when the majority are compelled to yield to 
the will of a few, or of one man; or it springs from a 
' social compact by which a Constitution, that is, the fun- 
damental laws, is fixed for the government of the state, 
and the welfare of individuals. 

The power of governing a state is called the sovereignty, 
and the person who exercises it, the Sovereign. The 
supreme or sovereign power consists of three parts ^— 
1. The legislative, which enacts laws; 2. The judioidl, 
which determines the application of the law in indi- 
vidual cases; and 3. The executive, which puts the law 
in execution. 

The particular manner in which the sovereignty is 
exercised, is called the form of government* 

A monarchy is that state in which the supreme power 
is vested in one person, and it may be either arbitrary 
or limited, hereditary or elective, AVhen the monarch 
has the exercise of the supreme power without control, 
when his will is the law, the state is called an arbitrary 
or despotic monarchy; as, Russia, Turkey, and many 
States of Asia. 

That state, wherein the monarch has only a part of 
the supreme power in common with some of his subjects 
(as the Nobility, Clergy, and Commons), and is bound 
to observe the fundamental laws, or constitution of the 
kingdom, is called a limited monarchy. 

Note, The subjects having a share in the government, 
are named peers, estates, representatives, &e. and their 
assembly is called a diet, a parliament, &c. Crreat Britain, 
Sweden, &c are limited monarchies. 
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Hereditary monarchy descends by inheritance to a son, 
or a relation of the same family. Denmark, Great 
Britain, France, &c. are hereditary monarchies. 

In an elective monarchy, the chief magistrate is chosen 
by certain electors, on the death or abdication of his pre- 
decessor. Such, formerly, were Poland and the German 
Empire* 

A Republic is that state in which the supreme power 
is shared by many; and it may either be an aristocracy, 
or a €lemocracy. 

An Aristocracy is a republican state, wherein the su« 
preme power is consigned to the nobles, and when very 
few, it is called Oligarchy. Venice and Genoa were once 
of this class. 

A Democracy is a republican government, wherein the 
supreme power is placed in the hands of rulers, chosen 
by and from the whole body of the people, or by their 
representatives assembled in a congress or national as- 
sembly, as the United States of America, which elect 
their President every four years. 

Political Liberty is enjoyed in various degrees, accor- 
ding to the modification of the government, or the con- 
stitution of the state. 

Note, In Britain, monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, 
are admirably blended; and the powers of the King, the 
Lords, and the Commons, have been modified so as to- 
form a reciprocal check to one another; and, therefore, a 
safeguard against oppression. Aristocracy and Democ- 
racy are blended in the Swiss States, 
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REMARKS ON EUROPE. 



1. Europe is the smallest in esieni of the four great continentg, but 
the most important of all for arts, sciences, political influence, and 
ciTilization. 

2. The surface qf Ekrope is much diversified. Though its moun- 
tains do not reach that stupendous height, nor stretch in such un- 
broken chains, as those of Asia and America ; yet we may clearly 
trace two higlilands, the northern and the southern, and an interme- 
diate lowland. The southern highland comprises the most elevated 
mountains of the continent, the Alps and the Pyrenees connected to- 
gether by the low chain of the Cevennes. North of this range, the 
great European lowland comprises the largest part of France, the. 
Bouth of England, the Netherlands, Northern Germany, all Poland, 
and the greater part of Russia. In the extreme north of Europe, the 
mountainous character again prevails. The following are the most 
noted mountains, with their respective heights, — those marked with 
( * ) are volcanoes : — 



Mountain, 


Situation. 


Country. 


Fett above the 
Sea. 


1. Mont Blanc, 


Alps, 


Savoy, 


15.668. 


a. Monte Rosa, 


Alps, 


Switzerland, 


1R,627. 


3. Schrekhom, 


Alps, 


Switzerland, 


13,310. 


4. Simplon, 


Alps, 


Switzerland, 


11,542. 


6. Mont Perdu, 


Pyrenees, 


France, 


11,168. 


6. «Rtna, 




SicUy, 


10.870. 


7. St. Gothard, 


Alps, 


Switzerland, 


10,605. 


8. Monte Como, 


Apennines, 


Italy. 


9,523. 


9. Olympus, 




Turkey, 


6,504. 






Greece, 


5,750. 


11. •HecU, 




Iceland, 


5,110. 


12. Ben Nevis, 




Scotland, 


4,370. 


13. Ben Macdhui, 


Grampians, 


Scotland, 


4,362. 


14. Cairngorm, 


Grampians, 


Scotland, 


4,080. 


16. •Vesuvius, 




Naples, 


3,982. 


16. Snowdon, 




Wales, 


3,571. 


17. Cader Idrls. 




Wales, 


3,550. 


18. Magillicuddy's Beeks, 




Ireland, 


3.412. 


19. HelveUyn, 




England, 


3313. 


20. Ben Lomond, 




Scotland!, 


3.262. 


21. Skiddaw, 




England, 


i 3,022. 



3. Riven. — Though Europe does not present the grand rivers which 
characterize the greater continents, it is, on the whole, happily and 
commodiously watered. Almost every part of it enjoys the benefit of 
rlTer communication ; it is neither overspread by the dreary swamps 
of America, nor the sandy deserts which render uninhabitable so 
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ing:— 

Name, 

1. Volga, 

2. Danube, 

3. Dnieper, 

4. Don, 

5. Rhine, 

6. Dwina, • 

7. Elbe, 

8. Dniester, 

9. Vistula, 

10. Loire, 

11. Oder, 

12. Tagus, 

13. Rhone, 

14. Guadiana, 

15. Douro, 

16. Seine, 

17. Po, 

18. Ebro, 

19. Garonne, 

20. Guadalquiver, 

21. Thames, 

22. Severn, 

23. Tiber, 

24. Shannon, 

4. The Soil qf Europe does not indeed possess that luxuriance of 
vegetation which adorns the equatorial regions of Asia and America ; 
but the most substantial and most agreeable articles of human diet, 
are nowhere produced on so great a scale, or in such high perfection. 
Grain of one description or other, is raised over its whole surface, ex- 
cepting its extreme north, and wines throughout all its southern king- 
doms. The cultivation of the soil is carried on with much greater 
diligence than in any countries except in the south-east of Asia ; while 
in science, skill, and the extent of capital employed upon it, European 
agriculture is quite unrivalled. 

5. 7^ Climate. — Situated within the temperate zone (except a 
small part of Norway, Sweden, and Russia) its climate is more agree- 
able, and better adapted to the health and vigour of the human fVame, 
than that of any other portion of the globe of equal extent. 

6. In Commerce and Manttfaduring Industry , Europe fur surpasaea 
ail the other continents. 

7. The People of Europe are chiefly divided into three great races, 
differing in languages, political situation, and habits of life. These 
are, 1st. The Sclavonfan^ who occupy the eastern region of Europe,— 
namely, Russia, Poland, Lithuania, and Croatia. 2nd. The Teuionfe^ 
occupying the centre and north of Europe, — as Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Great Britain. 3rd. The 
Bomisk, principally occupying France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
To these may be added the CeltiCt who have peopled part of Ireland, 
the Highlands of Scotland, Wales, Brittany, and the North of Spain. 
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ia and Airica. The principal rivers are 


the foUow- 


Country, 


^ Termmat&m. 


Lematk ia 
Miles. 


Russia, 


Caspian Sea, 


2,040. 


Germany, &c. 


Black Sea, 


1,800. 


Russia, 


Black Sea, 


1,150. 


Russia, 


Sea of Azof, 


1,020. 


Germany, &c. 


North Sea, 


830. 


Russia, 


White Sea, 


750. 


Germany, 


North Sea, 


715. 


Russia, 


Black Sea, 


700. 


Poland, &c. 


Baltic Sea, 


650. 


France, 


Bay of Biscay, 


620. 


Prussia, 


Baltic Sea, 


580. 


Spain & Portugal, 


Atlantic Ocean, 


550. 


France, &c. 


Mediterranean Sea, 


540. 


Spain, 


Gulf of Cadiz, 


460. 


Spain & Portugal, 


Atlantic, 


455. 


France, 


English Channel, 


450. 


Italy, 


Adriatic Sea, 


410. 


Spain, 


Mediterranean, 


400. 


France, 


Bay of Biscay, 


400. 


Spain, 


Gulf of Cadiz, 


300. 


England, 


North Sea, 


210. 


England, 


Bristol Channel, 


210. 


Italy. 


Mediterranean, 


210. 


Ireland, 


Atlantic, 


200. 
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8. The Religion of Europe is almost entirelv Christian. The only 
exceptions are a few pagans in the North, the Mahometans in Turkey, 
and the Jews, who are no where flilly identified with the hody of 
the people. The Christians of Europe are divided into three great 
chorchea— the Greek, the Roman Catholic, and the Protestant. 

The Greek or Eastern church, which was that of the Constantino^ 
politan empire, was severed from the Romish by the great schism in 
the ninth centurv. It is still professed by the modem Gjreek8> is the 
established religion of Russia, and has many votaries in Hungary and 
its appendant territories. 

The Roman Catholic Religion^ which reigned so long with supreme 
iway over Europe, still embraces a numerical minority of its people. 
In Italy, Spain, Portugal, Austria, and France, it is dominant, and 
almost exclusive. Many of the smaller states of Germany, and several 
of the Cantons of Switzerland adhere to it. The greater part of 
Ireland and of Russian Poland continue attached to it, without regard 
to the opposite systems supported by the state. The absolute authority 
of the Pope, in matters of fidth and worship, auricular confession, the 
prohibition of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, and a splendid 
ritual calculated to daszle the eyes of the multitude, form the peculiar 
characteristics of the Roman Catholic system. 

T%e Protettani or Reformed Religion, raised its standard early in 
the fifteenth century, and made rapid progress, especially in the north 
of Europe. It sought to purge Christianity from the superstitious 
observances which had enveloped it during many ages of darkness ; 
to introduce a more spiritual and simple form of worship ; to break 
up the monastic institutions ; to deny human authority in matters of 
doctrine, and rest it solely on the foundation of Scripture. It is 
established in Great Britain, Holland, the north of Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, and prevails in some of the Swiss 
Cantons. 

9. The PolUical tiate qf Europe is peculiarly advantageous. In 
other quarters, either a turbulent anarchy prevails, or vast empires 
are subjected to the sway of a single despot. It is in this continent 
only that the secret has been found, of establishing a regular and con- 
■titational liber^^i in which the extremes of tyranny and democraqr 
are equally avoided. Even the absolute monarchies are generally a^ 
ministerea with mildness, according to l^al forms, and aflbrd to the 
ImllL oi the people a tolerable security (^ person and property. 
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REMARKS ON ASIA. 



I . *' Asia may be taid to be, in many respects, the most interesting 
diTision of the globe ; for here man was created, and hence proceeded 
the tide of population which spread, in time, over the rest of the 
world. It was the theatre of all those grand dispensatic^s by which 
God prepared the world for the advent of the Messiah, and of those 
labours and sufferings bv which our Saviour accomplished the salva- 
tion of mankind. Of the great empires which flourished in Asia at 
▼ery remote periods of antiquity, and which are frequently mentioned 
In the historical and prrahetic books of Scripture, most have passed 
away, leaving no trace of their existence but the records of history, 
or a few architectural ruins." 



2. Mountains. — Asia is 
which the Himmaleh chain 
are the principal: — 



intersected bv stupendous mountains, of 
is the loftiest m the world. The following 



Mouniuitu. 


SitiuUwn. 


1. fniimnlaree. 


Himmaleha, 


9. Dhawdagiri, 


Himmalelia, 


3. Javmher, 


Himmalehi, 


4. HigbeatPeakof Hindoo, 


Coosh, 


5. AnnL 


■ 1 1 


6. Ophir, 

7. Highett Peak of Lebaaon, 


___ 


«_ 


8. Awataha, (volcano) 


. 


9. OlympiM, 


■ I 


10. Sinai. 




11. Adam's Peak, 




IS. Ida, 




13. Carmd, 


~—m 



Country. 

North of Hindoitan, 

North of Hindottan, 

North of Uiudottan, 

North of Cabul, 

Armenia, 

Sumatra, 

Palestine, 

Kamtschatka, 

Asia Minor, 

Arabia, 

Cevlon, 

Asia Minor, 

Palestine, 



Feetmhove 
the Sea. 
39,000. 
S8.074. 
85,800. 
«,000. 
17,350. 
13,840. 
11,050. 

9,600. 

9,100. 

7,887. 

6,650. 

5.398. 

8,850. 

3. Rivera. — The rivers of Asia are of the first magnitude, some of 
them yielding in length of course only to the amasing waters of the 
New World. We mav distinguish, in Asia, three systems of rivers ; 
the Jirstf comprising the most important streams, descends from the 
principal chain of mountains, feitilises the great southern empires, 
and fidls into the Indian Ocean. The most remarkable streams of 
this cUss are the EuphraieSt length 1,600 miles; the Tigris, length 
MO miles; the /fttftu, length 1,700 miles; the Qangea^ length 1,600 
miles; the Brtikmapooira, length 1,500 miles; the Irrawad^, length 
1,100 miles; the Meinamt or river of Siam, length 850 miles; the 
Moffkaung, or river of Cambodia, length 1,800 miles. The rivers of the 
Meeond series, rise from the parallel chain which separates Tartary from 
Siberia, and direct their course to the Northern Ocean. These are 
the Lena, length 2,000 miles ; the Yenisei, length 2,900 miles ; and the 
O^ and IrtisMt length 2,800 miles ; which, bound by almost perpetual 
frost, afford little aid either to agriculture or to the intercourse of 
nations. The tkird series consists of those rivers, which, rising in the 
high mountain centre of Asia, flow across the empire of China, to 
whoee prosperity they mainly contribute, and fall into the eastern Pa- 
dllc. These are the Hooiy-Ao, length 2,400 miles, and Kian-ku or 
Yamg-UC'Indng, length 3,000 miles. The Amur or Sagalient which 
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runs in the same direction through Northern Tartaiy, afRnrds little 
benefit to that barren district. Besides the preceding, there are the 
Oxtu or Jikon, length l^OO miles, and the Jazartet or Siktm, length 
1,200 miles, which flow along the great plains of Western Tartaiy, and 
expand into the Aral and the Caspian Seas. 

4. Climate and &>t7.-.Eyer7 variety of climate and of soil occurs in 
this Tast continent. The northern and middle portions of Asia, like 
those of America, are, in general, colder than the countries of Europe 
in the same latitude. Many parts of the north consist of immense 
plains, covered with almost perpetual snow. 

The middle regions of Asia may be considered as embracing that 
rast mountainous tract or lofty plain, between the Altaian chain on the 
north, and the Himmaleh Mountains and Chinese Wall on the south, 
extending firom the Black Sea to the Channel of Tartary. The cli- 
mate and productions of these r^ons chiefly depend on the aituatioD 
and the height of the ground ; some portions being very barren, as in 
many parts of Chinese Tartary, whilst others possess a fine climate, 
and, in general, a fertile soil, as Independent Tartary. 

The ioutkem countries of Asia lie generally on the Indian Ocean, 
between 10** and 30*> of north latitude. All these countries, except 
the northern parts of China, have the climate and productions of the 
Torrid Zone, and the choicest plants of Asia. They abound in rice, 
which forms the principal food of the inhabitants, and hi cotton and 
silk, from which most of their clothing is made. 

5. The Arts. — The neeeuary and ui^fitl arts are cultivated in the 
Asiatic empires with some diligence. Agriculture is carried on with 
industry and care, though by less skilful processes and with much 
ruder machinery than in Europe. The chief expense incurred in 
agriculture is upon irrigation ; for, in tropical regions, water alone is 
required to produce plentiful crops. 

Mamtfadures and Commerce. — Asia has some manufactures; the 
carpets of Persia, the muslins of India, the porcelain of China, and 
the lacquered ware of Japan, have not been surpassed. If equalled. 
The trade in the interior, carried on t^ caravans, is still considerable, 
though much diminished ; whilst the foreign trade, carried on by the 
English nation with India and China, hM been recently much ex- 
tended. 

The Sciences are little muderstood hi Asia ; but in the half-dvniaed 
countries there are schools to give the knowledge of writing and 
arithmetic, and of their laws and religlom, to the richer classes of the 
people. The great mass of the Asiatics, however, are in the most 
degraded state of ignorance, and cruelly oppressed by despotic priests, 
chieft, and emperors. 

6. La^uages. — The languages of Asia are (kr more nnmeroiu than 
those of Europe ; and many books of religion, laws, history, and poetry, 
are found written in them. 

7. Religion and Morals. — Two systems of religion divide Asia be- 
tween them; one is that of Mahomet, which is established over sJl 
the western tracts as &r as the Indus, and is professed by numbers in 
India. The other is the Hindoo religion, divided into its two great 
sects of Brahma and Boodh ; the former occupying the whole of Hin- 
dostan, the latter having its centre in Thibet, filling the east of Asia 
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and Tartarv, and penetrating eren north of the Altai. In many parts 
of the continent, the most d^;rading rites are practised ; and in aU, 
the &TOur of the Deity is supposed to be gained rather by splendid 
dcHiations, costly structures, and elaborate outward observances, than 
by purity of heart and life. The Christian religion, however, has 
recently made considerable progress in various parts of this continent, 
and perhaps before the expiration of the present century a material 
change may have been efifected in most of the heathen countries. 

itforofr.— 'Though the deportment of the Asiatics is usually mild 
and courteous, and though they are not incapaUe of occasional gener- 
ous and benevolent actions, yet, among the subjects of the great em- 
pires, the obligations of truth and honesty are habitually violated ; 
the statesmen and chiefs are usually treacherous and inhuman, and 
capable of perpetrating the most enormous ci^es. The smaller 
tribes, who display greater energy of character, are rude, coarse, and 
addicted to fraud and robbery. 

8. Govemmeni. — Throughout Asia exists a deep reverence for an- 
cestry, and hence institutions, usages, and manners, remain unaltered 
from the remotest ages. The life of the patriarchs, as described in 
the Bible, is stiU found unchanged in the Arab tent. The courts of 
Nineveh and Babylon seem to have been marked by features of pomp 
nearly similar to those of Delhi and Ispahan. The degree of dviliza- 
tion to which the Asiatics appear early to have attained, has long 
been stationary, and the patriarchal form of government has settled 
into Despotism. While, however, the general principles of govern- 
ment remain immutaUe, the change of ruler and of dynasty is much 
more frequent than in Europe, as a younger son, or even an uncle of 
the reigning sovereign, if more able and popular, may sometimes 
wrest the sceptre from his feebler hands — Many of the oriental sove- 
reigns still maintain the primitive institution of sitting and achninis- 
teiing justice in person. 

9. Costumes and Habits. — Instead of our tight short clothes, the 
Asiatics wear long flowing robes, wrapped loosely round the body. A 
light turban supplies the place of the hat, and sandals are worn Instead 
of shoes. On entering the house, or wishing to shew respect, when 
we would take off the hat, they take off the sandal. They make no 
use of chafars, tables, plates, knives, forks, or spotms ; but they are very 
scrupulous in washing their hands. In their habits and dispositions, 
they are grave, serious, and recluse, have no balls, no theatres, no nu- 
merous assemblages, and regard that Uvely social intercourse in which 
Europeans delight, as sUly and frivolous. 
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REMARKS ON AFRICA. 



1. Extent. — In extent, Africa li the third among the four great divi- 
sions of the globe, being more than three times larger than Europe. 

2. Mounianu. — The principal momitain ranges are, first, that called 
the Aila* range (represented in ancient fable as supporting the hea- 
vens), which diffuses moisture and fertili^ to sands which otherwise 
would have been wholly unproductive. The next important range is 
that denominated the Mountains qf the Moon^ crossing the centrtd 
part of the continent, and forming almost a girdle round it. Besides 
these, there are the Mountaina <tf Abyssinia, 

3. Rivers.^— The Nile and the N^er are the most important rivers 
in Africa. The Nile, which has a course of 2,600 miles, is the cause 
of the great fertility of Egvpt, and, by its annual overflowing, suiq>lies 
the place of rain, of which scarcely any foils in that country. The 
Niger, whose termination was so long a subject of doubt, has been 
ascertained to &11 into the Bight of Benin. The other important 
rivers are, the Congo or ZeUre, length 1,400 miies; the Orange river, 
length 1,050 miles; Zambezi, length 950 miles; Senegal, length 950 
miles ; Gambia, length 700 miles. 

4. Climate and Soa.-^The North The climate of the regions be- 
tween the Atlas mountains and the sea is very hot ; though modified 
by their proximitr to the sea on the one side, and by the Atlas range 
on the other. The countrv is watered by many streams from the 
hills, and displays, in general, exuberant fertility. Sotiih of the Atlas, 
the natural heat of a tropical climate is made more oppressive by tiie 
neighbouring deserts. 

The Sahara or Great Desert, is a slightly elevated plain, three 
thousand miles in length and one thousand in breadth, interspersed, 
at wide intervals, with a few fertile spots called Oases. This immense 
plain, exposed to the vertical rays of a tropical sun, is deprived of all 
the moisture necessary to cover it with vegetation. Moving sands, 
tossed by the winds, and whirling in eddies through the air, surround 
and continually threaten to bury the traveller, in his lengthened route 
through these trackless wilds. The few scattered oases, afibrding 
springs, verdure, and a few dates, support a scanty population ; but 
are chiefly valuable as afibrding places of rest and ref^slunent for the 
caravans on their route to and tcoai the south. 

South of Sahara, the climate and productions are such as are usual 
under the Torrid Zone, varied, in some measure, by the elevation of 
the land, or the proximity to the sea. The scenery of the Niger is 
said to be very picturesque; spreading trees adorn each side, corn 
waves nearly to the water's edge, and villages are frequent. The 
countries on the lower Niger, are fertile; but, on approaching the sea. 
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they are marshy. Rice and cotton are produced in great abundance, 
and supply much of the food and clothing of the common people. 
The soil of Lower Guinea is generally rich and fertile ; the mountains 
abound in marble, and in salt and iron mines. 

The climate of South Africa is warm, but seldom oppressive; the 
nights are cool, and great and sudden changes of temperature are fre- 
quent, in consequence of its being nearly surrounded by the ocean, 
line wines are produced here, and coffee, tea, and other plants may be 
cultivated. 

5. Mant^factures and Commerce. — The processet qf AgrieuUure 
and MamtfactureSt in Afirica, are performed generally in a rude and 
imperfect manner. The soil, however, receives some cultivation al- 
most throughout all the northern and middle regions ; and some fine 
fabrics, particularly those of cotton, mats, and gold ornaments, are 
very widely diffused. 

The limited trade which exists is principally carried on overland 
and across the deserts, by caravans, consisting chiefly of camels. By 
these means, gold-dust, ivory, gums, and slaves are brought flrom the 
interior to the sea-ports firequented by Europeans and Americans. 

Sciences. — This vtut continent is almost universally in a state of 
barbarism; yet, in ancient times, Egypt and Carthage ranked among 
the most civilized and opulent states then existing. Even after the 
first ravages of the Saracens, learning and science distinguished the 
splendid courts established in the west of Barbary. But these states 
have long since lapsed into barbarism. 

6. Langttages. — The languages or dialects spoken in Africa are 
numerous, but they are imperfectly known. The leading language, 
throughout the north of Africa, is the Araldc. 

7. Rel^Um and Morals. — Idolatry prevails over a larger portion of 
Afirica, and among a greater number of its inhabitants, than any other 
form of worship. The species of idolatry known by the name of /eti- 
chism is the most common, being professed by nearly all the negroei. 

After idolatry, Mahometanism has most followers in Afirica. It is 
diifkised among all the Barbary States, and over some portions of the 
interior. 

A corrupted kind of Christianity is professed by the Abysslnians, 
and also the Copts or descendants of the ancient Egyptians. A few 
missionary stations, however, are planted in different parts of the 
continent. 

Morals. — The Moors (a term usually applied, in the Barbary States, 
to the inhabitants of cities and towns) are represented as a peculiarly 
unamiable race, and devoid of any good qualities. The Arabs, (m- 
those who lead a wandering life, are equally distinguished for hospi- 
tality and robbery ; often exercising the latter against those who have 
just been the objects of the former. The negroes are generally cour- 
teous, gay, and hospitable ; but, like all barbarous nations, they are 
fond of war, and cruel to their enemies. Their domestic intercourse. 
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bowerer, is flriendiv, and they receive with kindness the unprotected 
stranger. In Nubia and Abyutnia^ the people are extremely ignorant 
and barbarous. The Ceiffires and HottentoU are represented as docile 
and hospitable. 

8. Government. — The political constitutions of Afirica are rude, and, 
in general, despotic. The unlimited power of the sorereign is mostlv 
checked only by the turbulence of the chiefs, and not by any weu 
regulated freedom on the part of the people. 

9. The external aspect of the Negroet is well known, being marked 
hy a deep black colour, flat nose, thick lips, and coarse hah* like wool. 
The Moors are deeply embrowned by the influence of the sun, but 
hare not the least of uie Negro colour or aspect. 
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REMARKS ON AMERICA. 



1. Extent. — In extent^ America is the second of the four great con- 
tinents of the globe. It is divided into two large portions, North and 
Sottthf which are connected by the narrow Isthmus of Darien. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

2. Mouniains. — The fnountahu of America are distinguished for 
their magnitude and continuity. One chain, the longest, and, with a 
■ingle exception, the loftiest on the globe, appears to extend firom its 
northern to its southern extremity. The principal single mountains 
in North America are ; — 



Mouuiaims. 
MovBt St Eliu, 
Pop' ocmtepe' U {voktmo), 
Onxa'ba (voIcionoX 
Moant Fairweather, 
James's Peak, 



SUuatum. 



Country. 
Ras»a& Temtory, 
Mexico, 
Mexico, 

Rossian Territory, 
United States, 



Height. 

17,863. 
17,780. 
17,390. 
14,736. 
11,500. 



Rocky Mountains, 

The Planu, both of North and South America, form another strik- 
ing object in the features of this continent. Eqiudling, if not exceed- 
ing, those of Aflrica in extent, they differ essentially in one particular. 
While those of Africa have a vast portion of their surface doomed to 
hopeless sterility by heaps of moving sand, the interior plains of 
iUnerica are almost throughout completely watered, and overgrown 
in many places with even an excessive luxuriance of vegetation. 

Some of the plains form very elevated Table Land$; the principal 
is the one which covers nearly the whole of Mexico and part of Guati- 
■lala, rising to the height of six thousand feet. 

3. Rivers. — The Eivert of America are the largest in the world, 
both in the length of their course, and the masses of water which 
they pour into the ocean. The principal of these rivers take their 
rise in the great western chain, from its eastern side, whence, being 
swelled by numerous streams, collected from the watery region of 
forests and swamps, they roll broad and spacious across the great 
interior plain, till they approach the eastern range of mountains. 
Thence they derive a fresh and copious series of tributaries, till, 
bearing as it were the waters of half a continent, they reach the 
ocean. The following are the principal : — 



Name. 
Mlssoori and Mississippi, 
St Laurence (with the Li^es), 
Arkansasj 
Mackenzie, 

Rio Rozo or Red River, 
Rio del Norte, 
Ohio, 

Columbia or Oregon, 
Rio Colorado, 
SuqnehaB'nah, 
Ottawa^. 



Country. 

United States, 
Canada, 
United States, 
British America, 
United States, 
Mexico, 
Uiiited States, 
United States, 
Mexico, 
United States, 
Canada, 



Termination. 
Gulf of Mexico, 
G. of St- Laurence, 
Mississippi, 
Northern Ocean, 
Mississippi, 
Gulf of Mexico, 
Mississippi, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Gulf of California, 
Chesapeak Bay, 
St Lawrence, 



Length. 
3.160. 
2,000. 
3,000. 
1,600. 
1,M0. 
1,400. 
1.900. 
1,090. 

700. 

460. 

4iO. 



The Laket of North America are numerous and important, forming 
the largest bodies of fresh water ia the world. 
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4. Climate and SoU. — The Climate varies according to the latitude, 
and the elevation of the situation. 

In Canada^ though cold and heat are felt in their extremes, and the 
transition from winter to summer is very sudden, yet the climate Is, 
on the whole, congenial to health. In Nova Scotia and New Brunt' 
taickf the eastern shores are sufajject to dense fogs, but the climate it 
not unhealthy. 

In the United States, the climate is very various. The coldest is 
that in the north-east, where the winter is usually very severe for 
three months, and the summer, though hot for a time, is very short : 
a more temperate climate is felt in the middle states. The heat is so 
great to the south of Virginia, that frost is unknown below the 29th 
degree of latitude. More rain falls in the United States than in the 
European regions. Gentle showers are rare, and the rains resemble 
the torrents of tropical climates. On the other hand, these states 
enjoy a greater proportion of sunshine and unclouded weather than 
most parts of Europe, but, on the whole, the climate is not so salu- 
brious. 

In Mexico^ the country, though mostly situated within the torrid 
zone, yet, from its elevated position, possesses, with the exception of 
what are termed the *' warm lands" a climate more generally cold or 
temperate than excessively hot. 

The Soil of Canada^ both in the Upper and Lower provinces is, in 
general, fertile. The same may be said of the United States. In 
Mexico J the **warm lands," though capable of yielding in profusion 
all the productions of the torrid zone, are subject to so deadly a pesti- 
lence, that even the natives prefer to inhabit a })oorer soil on the 
higher grounds. The **cold lands" again, are nearly devoid of vege- 
tatton, exhibiting, on a few scattered spots, the plants of the north. 
It is only on the "temperate lands," that the real and effective vege- 
tetion exists ; and there the finest plants of the most genial temperate 
climates are produced in high perfection. 

5. Arts and Sciences. — In the United States^ the Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature in general are extensively cultivated, and great encourage^ 
ment is given to education. In Lower Canada, the French inhabi- 
tants, who retain their own language and are the most numerous, are 
industrious, but ignorant and superstitious. The recent British set- 
tlers in Upper Ceaiada generally possess more information ; the other 
inhabitants are generally rude and uneducated. The Spanish inhafai* 
tants of Mexico are generally ignorant and corrupt. 

6. Commerce and Manttfactures. — The Ck>mmerce and Mannfao 
tures of the United States are very important and rapicUy increasing. 
The commerce of British America consists in the export of the raw 
produce, particularly timber and fish. Grain and provisions form 
considerable and increasing articles. The commerce of Mexico con- 
sists chiefly in the exportation of the precious meta^, also in cochi- 
neal, vanilla, logwood, indigo, and tobacco. 

7. Languages. — The languages of the native Indians are numerous, 
but necessarily rude. The English is spoken in the United States 
and the British Dominions, except in Lower Canada, where the French 
is the prevailing language. The Spanish is spoken in Mexico and 
Guatimala. 

8. AertjgrAm.— In Upper Canada, the Protestant Religion prevaiU ; In 
Lower Canada, the principal part of the inhabitanta (called AofttUnw) 
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being descended from the French, still adhere to the Catholic relig:ion. 
In the United SkUes, there is no established religion ; the principal 
denominations are the Episcopalians, Baptists, Independents, Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, Catholics, and Lutherans. In Mexico^ the Catholic 
religion only is tolerated. Most of the Indian tribes are still pagans. 

9. GovemmerU. — Both the Canadas are now under one Governor ; 
and the legislature consists of a House of Assembly, chosen by the 
people, and a Legislative Council, elected for life by the Governor,- 
and exercising the functions of a House of Lords. They meet at 
Kingston, which is the capital of the United Provinces. 

The government of the United States is republican. There is a 
General Government^ which makes war and peace, conducts all n^go- 
ciations with foreign powers, and carries on every thing connected 
with the protection and defence of the nation, considered as one united 
body. At the same time, each state has a separate government for 
the regulation of its internal and local concerns. These state govern- 
ments have their Senate, House of Representatives, Governor, and 
Council, all elected by the people. The elective franchise belongs, 
in general, to the whole body of free citizens, with some modification 
as to particular states. The General Government or Congress^ exer- 
cises a supreme sway over the whole of America. The legislative 
liranch consists of two bodies, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The former are elected every two years, by the free citizens. 
The Senate consists of two members from each state, elected by the 
legislative bodies of that state. The members continue in office for 
■Ix years ; but one-third of their number is changed every two years. 
Here, as hi the British legislature, the concurrence of both houses is 
necessary before any motion can pass into a law. The President is 
chosen by the general body of voters, not directly, but by a certain 
number of electors nominated by them. He continues in office for 
four years, and may be re-elected ; yet no president has been so more 
than once. He is the head of the executive government, and exer- 
cises the same functions as the King of Great Britain, except that he 
cannot make peace or war, and that his nomination to all civil and 
military offices, is not valid till confirmed by two-thirds of the 
senate. 

The constitution of Mexico is modelled after that of the United 
States ; the government being vested in a congress, consisting of two 
houses and a president. 

10. Character. — The Americans of the United States are charac- 
terized by the good and bad qualities that naturally spring from the 
freedom enjoyed under a pure democracy. They are active, enter- 
prizing, acute, and high-spirited ; but there is a coarse bluntness in 
their manners, with a prying inquisitiveness into the business of others, 
that is often extremely offensive to strangers. Duelling rages in this 
modem republic to an extent not now common in Europe. Among 
the lower classes, gouging or scooping out the eyes, kicking and biting, 
hare frequently disgraced their battles ; but with advancing civiliza- 
tion, these savage practices are happily going into disuse. 

Most of the Indians of North America are tall, well-formed, active, 
and distinguished for boldness and native eloquence. The northern 
and north-eastern coasts are inhabited chiefly by the Esquimaux, a 
dwarish, dull, and filthy race, but generally mild in their character. 
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REMARKS ON SOUTH AMERICA. 



1. Esteni.— .In extent^ South America is nearly twice the sixe of 
Europe, containing about 7,000,000 iquare miles. 

a. MotMiaiiu — In no p«fft of the world are the features of nature 
of so imposing a character as in South America. Not only its moun- 
tains, but its rivers and elevated plains, are on a scale of unusual 
magnitude. The Andes form the longest unbroken range of lofty 
summits on the globe. They extend above 4,000 miles, Arom the 
Straits of Magellan to the Isthmus of Panama, and consist of parallel 
chains or insulated mountains, rising far within the region of perpetual 
snow, and enclosing table land*, whose general elevation is 6,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean. The principal single mountains are the 
following: — 



MommUdm. 


SUuatUm. 


Sora'ta, 


Andes, 


niima'ni. 


Andes, 


Chimbora'zo, 


Andes, 


Cayam'bd (volcano). 


Andes, 


Antisa'na (volcano). 


Andes, 


Cotopax'i (volcano), 


Andes, 



Omuhy. 


HeigJU. 


Upper Peru, 


25,250. 


Upper Peru, 


24,200. 


Colombia, 


21,436. 


Colombia, 


19,625. 


Colombia, 


19,136. 


Colombia, 


18,858. 



3. Riven.— The magnitude of the South American Rivers is al- 
together unrivalled. The Andes contain the sources of the two 
greatest rivers in the world. Of these the Amcaony called likewise 
the Maranon, which is navigable for about 2,000 miles, holds the first 
rank. It rolls nearly eastward through a space of 3,300 miles, ex- 
panding, bejfore It reaches the Atlantic, under the equator, into an 
estoary 180 miles wide. The second in magnitude is the La Platat 
formed by the union of several large streams, of which the most im- 
portant are the Parana and Paraguay. After a southerly course of 
neariy 2.200 miles, it pours its waters into the Atlantic by an estuary 
150 miles wide. Next, though much inferior to these, is the Ormoeo^ 
which issues flrom a small lake in the Parimd Mountains, and, after 
a course of neariv 1,480 miles, enters the Atlantic to the south of 
Trinidad, by a delta of about fifty channels. 

4. Climate. — In Colombia^ the heat is often intense, causing a great 
evaporation ft-om the sea and rivers, which is precipitated in such 
heavy rains as to inundate the country to a vast extent. In the in* 
terior, there is a greater variety of climate; but Colombia, in general, 
cannot properly be called a healthy country. In consequence, also, of 
ita volcanoes, this country is extremely subject to earthquakes. 

Guiana is a very fertile country, but hot, moist, and generally un- 
healthy. 

Peru, though lying within the torrid zone, yet, having on one side 
the south sea, and on the other the great ridge of the Andes, is not 
so hot as other tropical countries. Earthquakes are firequent. 

The whole eastern part of Bolivia^ forming an extensive plain, is 
generally unhealthv, in consequence of the excessive humidity from 
the lakes and inundations acted upon by the heat which lasts through- 
oat the year. Thunder and hail storms are peculiarly severe. In 
some of the more elevated regions, the climate is more temperate^ 
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Chili has, for the most part, a temperate and healthy climate. From 
the beginning of the spring to the autumn, there is a constant succes- 
sion of fine weather ; and the rahis follow during four months, in the 
southern parts of the country, but not without intermission. In the 
northern districts venr little rain falls, but the want of it is supplied 
by the abundance of dew. Thunder is scarcely known, except on the 
mountains. Slight earthquakes are frequently felt. 

In the northern parts of Brazil^ the air of the lower tracts, near 
the banks of the Amazon, is sultry and oppressive ; but in ascending 
towards the sources of the great rivers, the beat is allayed by the 
elevation of the ground, and in many parts of the interior there is a 
temperate climate. The northern provinces, also, particularly in 
March and September, are subject to heavy rains, variable winds, 
tornadoes, and the utmost fliry of the elements ; while the southern 
division of the country is blessed with a settled and temperate climate, 
and is particularly salubrious. 

La Plata is, generally, a level, fertile country, with a temperate cli- 
mate upon the coast, but excessively hot in the plains of the interior. 

Patagonia has the climate and productions of Buenos Ayres in the 
northern parts, but the southern appear to have all the mclemency 
and sterility sf the Frosen Regions. 

Soil. — The soil of Colombia is, in many parts, remarkably fertile, 
producing in abundance all the fruits of tropical climates. The 
coasts, however, generally consist of barren sand. Peru^ along the 
coast, is generally a dry, barren sand, except by the banks of rivers 
where the soil is extremely fertile: as are all the low grounds in 
the inland parts. The trees which produce the celebrated Peruvian 
bark grow in the mountainous parts of the country. BoUoiOy on the 
coast, is very sterile, as rain seldom if ever £blUs there; in other parts, 
however, the soil is remarkably fertile. The soil of Chili is remark- 
able for its fertility; which, however, is not equal throughout the 
country, being more observable at a distance from the sea. In the 
▼alleys near the Andes, vegetation is particularly luxuriant and vigor- 
ous. In BrazU and La Plata^ the soil is, in general, amaxing^y 
fertile. 

5. Art» and Sciences. — The old governments of Spain and Portugal 
formerly discouraged education and the circulation of books among 
the people of South America. But as all the provinces have now 
become independent countries, new institutions have been founded, 
and information is becoming more extensively spread by books, in- 
struction, and newspapers. 

6. Commerce and Manttfactures. — Gold, silver, diamonds, sugar, 
cotton, and Peruvian bark, form the principal articles of export from 
these countries. Their commerce is rapidly increasing, and that be> 
tween Braxil and England is already rery extensive. 

Manttfacturei can scarcely be said to exist in this continent, though 
a few coarse woollens, cottons, &c. for domestic use, are manufactured 
with the rudest implements. 

7. Languages. — The languages, or rather dialects, spoken by the 
native tribes are numerous. The Spanish language prevails in Co- 
lombia, Peru, Bolivia, and Chili ; and the Portuguese in Brasil. The 
English, French, and Dutch, are spoken partially in their respective 
portions of Guiana. 
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8. RelMon — The Catholic religion is esUUished in Colombia, 
Peru, BoUvia, Chili, La Plata, and Braxil. In Guiana, the respective 
goTemments profess their own religion. Most of the native Indians 
throughout South America still continue pagans, though the exertions 
of the Jesuits to civiUce them have, in many instances, been crowned 
with success. 

9. Government, — The government of Brazil is hereditary and 
limited monarchy. Guiana belongs to three European powers. The 
other cmintries are republican in their form of government. 

Of this vast continent, Spain formerly possessed Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili, and La PlaU; Brazil belonged to Portugal. The 
colonies remained for ages under the yoke of their mother countries, 
and which the people, however discontented, did not seriously en- 
deavour to shake off before the present century. Miranda^ a native 
of Caraccas in Colombia, projected a revolt which, he hoped, might 
be as successful as that of the British American colonies ; but the 
sittempt rather exposed him to ridicule than the government to danger. 
He was subsequently sent to Cadiz where he died in prison ; while 
Bolivar^ one of his bravest officers, Reaped. After various vldsd- 
tudes of fortune, Bolivar succeeded, in 1822, in emancipating the whole 
of Colombia from the dominion of Spain. During or shortly after 
this struggle in Colombia, the other provinces asserted, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining their Independence. The Araucamant of 
Chili, the descendants of those brave men who scorned submission 
to the old Spaniards when liberty could be maintained by arms, still 
form an independent community under their own hereditary chieftains. 
They occupy the country to the south of Valdivia. Some other tribes, 
also, who have been taught the Catholic religion and the arts of dvi- 
lixation by the Jesuits, still remain independent. 

10. Character. — Society, over the whole of South America, wears 
a uniform aspect, and is, probably, much influenced by the sudden 
transition ttom a depressing desiratism to an extreme degree of liberty. 
1. The Creoles^ or descendants of European Spaniards and Portu- 
guese and bom in America, are now every where the ruling dass. 
They are represented as being, in general, acute, polite, courteous, in- 
dolent, unenterprising, passionately fond of diversion, especially in 
the forms of dancing and gaming, but extrejnely dissolute in their 
morals. 2. The middle classes of society are chiefly MestixoeSt or 
children of Spaniards or Portuguese who have intermarried with 
Indians. These are represented as sprightly, and some of them in- 
tdligent. 3. The MulatioeM, or oflbpring of the whites and negroes, 
are represented as being lively and loquacious, and many of them 
intelligent, well-informed, and good managers of great domestic estab- 
lishments. 4. The descendants of the original inhabitants, when em- 
ployed as domestics, are patient, obedient, and industrious ; but, when 
they act for themselves, are remarkably indolent, and prone to excess 
In drinking. 5. The Negroei are nearly all slaves to the upper classes, 
and are, in general, treated with mildnMS. 6. The Jraucam'ans of 
Chili, and some other tribes of Indians in South America, are much 
more civilized than those of North America, and are equally brave 
and warlike. 7. Other native tribes, again, exhibit every shade of 
character as they approach to, or recede from civilization. 

I 2 
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DIRECTIONS AND EXERCISES IN COURSE II. 

Directions. 

1. The pupil should be required to read to the teacher the informa- 
tion on the Productions of the Earth, Different Religions, Society and 
Forms of Govemmeat, Summary and Remarks on Europe. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the correct pronunciation of the 
proper names, and that the subject be thoroughly understood by the 
liupil. 

2. Next, let the chapters on the Productions of the Earth, 8cc. and 
the Summary of Europe, be accurately commiUed to memory. It will 
be sufficient that correct oral answers be given to the questions on the 
** Remarks," and the " Table of Minerals," as this mode will form a 
pretty good test of the pupil's proficiency. 

3. In the third place, let all the questions on the Productions, &c. 
and on Europe be readily and correctly answered. 

4. Proceed in a similar manner with the other Quarters respectirely . 

Q^es^o'M• 

1. Productions qf the Earth. — How are natural productions ar- 
ranged? Of what does the mineral kingdom consist? What does 
the vegetable kingdom include?— the animal kingdom? Describe 
Man. 

2. Diffh-ent Religions. — Mention the four prevailing religions. 
Describe the Christians — the various divisions of Christians. What 
is meant by a Church t Describe the Roman Catholics— Protestants 
— Lutherans— Calvinists — Greek Church. Describe the Church of 
England. What are the principal pastors of the Church of England 
called ? What is meant by Episcopacy ^ 8tc. ? What other churches 
have bishops ? How do the Calvinists regard their pastors ? What 
are Presbyters ? Why is the Church of Scotland called Presbyterianf 
Explain the terms Established Church — Dissenters — tolerated— Ana- 
baptists — Independents— orthodox — heterodox — Arians — ScuMtians-^ 
Armimans, Who was Arius ? — Sodnus ? — Arminius ? 

Who are the Jews? — the Mahometans? Who was Mahomet? 
What did he forbid ?— allow ? Who are Pagans ? 

3. Society and Forms of Government. — Describe the condition of 
savage tribes — ^the advantages of a form of government. Explain the 
terms a state — territory— Ahe people. State the difference existing 
between the members of various states. What is the origin of all 
states? Explain the terms constitution — sovereignty — sovereign — 
legislative — judicial — executive — form <tf government — monarcl^-^ 
despotic monarchy (give examples) — limited monarchy— peers — estates, 
Ste.— parliament— {f^ve examples of Umited monarchies) — hereditary 
monarchy (give examples) — elective monarchy (give examples)— a 
republic — an aristocracy — oligarchy (mention instances) — a demoC" 
racy (give instances). How u political liberty enjoyed? Describe 
the Britith constitution— that of the Swiu. 
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Summary of Europe, 

Summary qf Europe — Mention the length, breadth, extent in 
square miles, population, chief cities, religion, government, of Eng- 
land and JVaies — Scotland-— Ireland— Sweden — Norway— Denmark — 
Holland— Be^ium — France — Spain — Portugal — Swftxerland — &»r- 
dinian Dominiotu — Austrian Italy — Parma — Modena and Massa-— 
Lucca — Monaco — Marino — Tuscany — Papal States — Naples and 
Sicily — Turkey — Greece — Russia — Prussia — Austria — Bavaria — 
Wirtemberg — Hanover — Saxony — Baden. Mention the five great 
powers — ^the second-rate powers — the third and fourth. 

Mention the boundaries of the preceding countries, and the latitude 
and longitude of the chief cities. Mention the largest countries In 
extent — ^the next — the smallest. Mention those with a population 
above 8,000,000 — those below that amount. Mention the countries 
which are Roman Catholic — Episcopalian — Lutheran — Presbyterian— 
Calvinist — Greek— Mahometan. Mention those that are despotic— 
monarchical — ^limited monarchy — federal republic. 

Remarks on Europe. — ^What is the relative extent of Europe ? In 
what respects is it the most important? Describe its surface — ^its 
numntains. What does the southern highland comprise ? — the low- 
land? What is the character of the north? Mention the situation, 
country, and height of the respective mountains. Point out or men- 
tion the situation of these mountains. Describe the nature of its 
rivers. In what respects does it surpass America and Africa ? Men- 
tion the country, termination, and length of the different rivers. 
Trace the courses of the rivers. Tell wUch have a northern, eastern, 
western, or southern course. 

Describe the soil of Europe — its productions — mode of cultivation — 
climate — commerce — industry. Mention the various classes of people 
of which Europe is composed. Mention what nations are peopled 
by the Sclavonian race— the Teutonic— the Romish— t\ie Celtic, What 
is the prevailing religion of Europe ? — Mention the exceptions to this. 
Describe the Greek Church, and mention by what nations professed. 
By what nations is the Roman Catholic religion professed? What 
form the peculiar characteristics of the Romish system ? When did 
the Protestant religion raise its standard? State its object. In what 
countries is it established? 

Describe the political state of Europe. Contrast it with the other 
continents. State its effects upon the absolute monarchies. 

Summary of Asia, 

Summary ctf Asia — Mention the length, breadth, extent in square 
miles, irapiuadon, chief cities, religion, government of Asiatic Russia, 
Chinay Thibet, Chinese Tartary, Independent Tartary, Turkey in Asia, 
Arabia, Persia, 4fghanistan, British India, Birman Empire, Siam, 
Annam, Malacca, Japan, Mention the boundaries of the preceding 
countries, and the latitude and longitude of the chief cities. Mention 
the largest countries in extent—- the next — the smallest. Mention 
those with a population of above 8,000,000— those below that amount. 
Mention the countries in which the Greek Church is professed— Ma- 
hometanism — Paganism — Buddhism — Brahminism — Deism. Cal- 
culate the numeral amount professing each. Mention the countries 
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that are de^xOic in their gaverameolt—p€iiriarchal.mmn^eet to ike 
JSmgUik — various. 

Bemarkt on Asia. — In what respects is Asia the most interesting 
portion of the globe? Of what did it form the theatre? What re- 
mains of the former great empires? Describe the nature of its 
tnountains. Mention the situation, country, and height of the respec- 
tive mountains. Point out on the map or mention the situation of 
these mountains. What is the character of its rivers f Describe the 
nature of its first class of rivers. Mention the principal streams of 
this class and their length. Describe the nature of the second series 
of rivers. Mention the rivers of this class and their length. What 
advantage do these affbrd ? Describe the third series. Mention the 
rivers of this class and their length. Describe the Amur. Mention 
the other rivers and their length. 

What is the character of the northern and middle portions of Asia? 
Of what do many parts of the north consist ? Describe the extent, 
climate, and productions of the middle regions—of the southern coun- 
tries. What arts are cultivated in Asia with care ? How is agriculture 
conducted? Mention the manufactures of Asia. How is the trade 
in the interior carried on?— ;/bre^ trade? In what state are the 
sciences? In what countries are there schools, and for what purpose ? 
In what condition are the great mass of the Asiatics ? What is said 
of the languages of Asia? Mention and describe the two systems of 
relaion which divide Asia between them. In what countries is each 
professed? Describe the rites of these religions. What progress is 
ChristianiUr making? Detail the general character assigned to the 
Asiatics. For what does there exist a deep reverence throughout 
Asia? Where may the life of the patriarchs be still found? Into 
what has the patriarchal form of government merged ? What is said 
respecting the change of ruler and of dynasty? What institution do 
the oriental sovereigns retain ? Describe the costumes and habits of 
the Asiatics. 

Summary of Africa. 

Summary t^ Africa — ^Mention the population, chief cities, religion, 
and government of Egypty Barca^ Tripoli^ TuniSy Algiers, Morocco, 
Fe», Darahy Tc^Uet, Segehnissa, Fexxan, Sierra Leone, Grain Coast, 
Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Slave Coast, Ashantee, Dahotney, Benin, 
Loango, Congo, Angola, Benguela, the Boshuanas, Caffiraria, Cape 
Colony, Adel, Ajan, Zanguebar, Mozambique, Sqfala, Mocaranga, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Ludamar, Timbuctoo, Bambarra, Houssa, Bomou, 
Darfur. Mention the boundaries of these countries, and the latitude 
and longitude of the chief cities. Mention the countries in which 
Mahometanism prevails — Paguiism — Christianity. Mention the coun- 
tries belonging to England — France— Holland — ^Portugal. Mention 
those whose government is despotic — various. 

Remarks on Africa What is the extent of Afirica? Mention and 

describe the principal mountain ranges. Mention the rivers — their 
situation — ^let^h— 4nd course. 

What is the climate of the regions between the Andes and the sea t 
— the soUf Describe the country south of the Atlas. Mention the 
length, breadth, and describe the general character of the Sahara, 
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What are the oaseSt and for what lueful ? Describe the climate and 
productions south of. Sahara. Describe the scenery of the N^er — 
the Lower Niger — when approaching the sea. Mention the principal 
productions. Describe the soil of Lower Guinea. With what do its 
mountains abound ? Describe the climate and productions of Souih 
AStica. Describe the processes of agricttUure and tnanttfacture. 
Mention the articles made. How is the trade carried on ? Mention 
the articles of Commerce. Describe the former and present state of 
this Continent with respect to arts, &c. Are the languages of Africa 
numerous? Mention the leading languages. Mention the diflferent 
religions professed. What ia/elichism ? By what nations is each kind 
of religion professed? Who are the Copts? What is the character 
of the Moors?— the AreAs?— the Negroes? — ^the Nubians and Abys- 
sinians ?-~Ccfffres and Hottentots ? Describe the political constitutions 
of Africa. How is the unlimited power of the sovereign checked? 
Describe the external aspect of the Negroes— the Moors. 

Summary of N<yrth America, 

Summary of North America. — Mention the extent in square mUes, 
population, chief cities, religion, government of Rttssian America^ 
British America, Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edwards Isle, United States, Texas, 
Mexico, Guatimala. Mention the boundaries of these countries, and 
the latitude and longitude of the chief cities. Mention the largest 
countries in extent— the next — the smallest. Mention the countries 
with a population of above 1,000,000 — those below that amount. 
Mention the countries in which the Protestant religion prevails — the 
Catholic. Mention the countries subject to Br&ain — to Russia — those 
that are independent republics. 

Remarks on North America. — What is the relative extent of 
America? How is it divided? What is the character ot its motm- 
tains? What is the extent of its longest chain? Mention the prin- 
cipal single mountains, situation, country, and height. Describe the 
plains — ^the table lands. Mention the principal table land. Describe 
the rivers, where they take their rise, and their course. Mention 
the country, termination, length, and course of the different rivers. 
Describe the lakes. 

Upon what does the climaie depend? Describe the climate of 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, United States, Mexico. De- 
scribe the soil and productions of Canada — United States — Mexico. 
Describe the state of the arts and sciences in the United States — in 
Lower Canada — Upper Canada — Mexico. Describe the commerce 
and man^factures of the United States — British America — Mexico. 
State the character of the different native languages. What nations 
speak the English — French — Spanish? In what countries is the 
Protestant religion professed? — ^iu what Roman Catholic? — ^various 
religions? What religion is professed by the Canadas? — United 
States ? — Mexico ? Detail at large the kind of govemmei^ adopted 
in the Canadas — ^in the United States — ^in Mexico. What is the pre- 
vailing character of the Americans of the United States? What 
vices disgrace them? Describe the character of the Indians — th« 
Esquimaux. 
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Summary of South America. 

S u mmary nf South America, — Mention the extent in square miles, 
population, chief cities, religion, government of Cobnnbiat British 
Otiiana, Dutch and French Guiana^ Braxilt Peru^ Bolivia^ Paraguay ^ 
La Plata, Banda Oriental^ Chilis Patagonia. Mention the boundaries 
of these coontries, and the latitude and longitude of the chief cities. 
Mention the countries which are Roman Catholic — ^Protestant — Pagan. 
Mention the countries that have a republican form of government — 
limited monarchy — directorate — various — belong to the English — 
French — ^Dutch. 

Remarks on South America. — What is the relative extent of South 
America? Detail the principal natural features of South America. 
Mention the length and general height of the Andes. Mention the 

{»rincipal single mountains, their situation, country, and height. What 
8 the general character of the rivers t Where do the principal take 
their rise? Mention the principal rivers, their length, and course. 
Describe the cUmaie of Ck)lombIa, Guiana, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, 
Brazil, La Plata, Patagonia. Where are earthquakes frequent? 
Where does it seldom rain? Which enjoy a healthy temperate cli- 
mate ? — ^which are unhealthy ? Describe the soil and productions of 
Colombia, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Brazil, La Plata. Describe the arts 
and sciences — the commerce — manufactures. What countries speak 
the Spanish— iho Portuguese— English — French— Dutch? What 
countries profess the Catholic religiont-4.Yie Protestant? Of what 
religion are the native Indians ? Mention the government of each 
country. To what powers did this continent formerly belong ? De- 
tail the progress of the revolution, and mention the principal actors. 
Describe the Araucanians. What country do they occupy? What 
is the condition of some other tribes? What has influenced the 
general character of South Americans? Mention the descent and 
lei^ng character of the Creoles — Mestizoes — MiUattoes. Detail the 
general character of the descendants of the original inhabitants — the 
Negr^s—tixe Araucanians — the other native tribes. 

Table of Minerals. 

In what countries is Iron most abundant ?— found in smaller quan- 
tities ? In what counties in England are there mines of this metal ? 
Flroceed in the same manner with Copper, Lead, Tin, &c. 
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COURSE III. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire consists of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the adjacent 
islands, and extensive possessions in various parts of 
the world. 

Great Britain comprises England and Wales or Sonth 
Britain; and Scotland or North Britain. Great Britain 
and Ireland, with the adjacent islands, are usually 
called the British Isles. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

England and Wales are bounded on the Norths by 
Scotland ;-.^a5^, by the German Ocean or North Sea;— 
South, by the English Channel; — and West, by the Irish 
Sea and St. George*s Channel. 

The length of England and Wales, from Berwick to 
the Isle of Wight, is 360 miles; and breadth, from the 
North Foreland in Kent to the Land's End in Cornwall, 
is 300 miles. The superficial area is 57,960 square miles. 
The population in 1841, was 16,035,804, including the 
army and navy on shore. The population of England 
alone, is 14,975,508; of Wales, 911,321. 

England is divided into Forty Counties or Shires, and 
Wales into Twelve. 

England was divided into Shires by Alfred ; these are also denomi- 
nated Counties, from having been governed by an Ealdennan, a dig- 
nity corresponding with the Latin Coma or Count, and afterwards 
with the Danish title of Earl. At present, each county is governed 
by a Lord-Lieutenant, High- Sheriff, and Justices of Peace. 
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CAT-E8..~~.Flambor(mgh Head and Spurn Hecuiy in 
Yorkshire ; North and South Forelands and Dungeness, 
in Kent; Beechy Head, in Sussex; Needles, on the west 
of the Isle of Wight; St, Alban's Head and Portland 
Point, in Dorsetshire; Start Point, in Devonshire; Lizard 
Point and Land^s End, in Cornwall; St, David^s Head, 
in Pembrokeshire; Holt/head, in Anglesea; Great Ortne^s 
Head, in Denbighshire; St, Bee^s Head, in Cum- 
berland. 

Mountains. — Cheviot Hills (highest 2658 feet) be- 
tween Northumberland and Scotland; Skiddaw (3022ft.) 
and^ca/^// (3166 ft.), in Cumberland; ^e/t;e%n(30d5ft.), 
between Cumberland and Westmoreland; Whernside 
(2384 feet), Ingleborough (2368 feet), and Pennygant 
(2270 ft.), in the north-west of Yorkshire; the Peak 
(1018 feet), in Derbyshire; the Wrekin (1320 feet), in 
Shropshire; Malvern Hills (1444 ft.), in Herefordshire; 
Snowdon (3571 feet), in Carnarvonshire; Arran Fowdy 
(2955 ft.) and Caderldris (2914 ft.), in Merionethshire; 
Plinlimmon (2463 ft.), in the south-west of Montgomery- 
shire; Vann or Brecknock Beacon (2862 ft.), in Breck- 
nockshire. 

Lakes. — Derwentwater or Kesfirick Lake, Ullswater, 
Windermere, and Coniston Water. 

Rivers. — Flowing irUo the German Ocean; — The 
Tweed, Tyne, Wear, Tees, Trent, Yorkshire Ouse, 
Humber (formed by the Trent, Ouse, and other rivers), 
Witham, Welland, Great Ouse, Yare, Thames, Med- 
way, &c. Into the British Channel; — South Avon, 
Wey, Exe, Plym, &c. Into St, George's Channel; — The 
Severn, Wye, Avon, &c. Into the Irish Sea;-^The 
Mersey, Dee, Ribble, Eden, &c. 

Foreign Possessions. — In Europe; — Heligoland, 
in the German Ocean; Gibraltar, south of Spain; Malta 
and Goxo, in the Mediterranean; the Ionian Islands, 
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west of Greece, forming a Republic under the protection 
of England. 

In Asia; — The greater part of India or Hindastan; 
Aracan, a large Province on the west of Eastern Pen- 
insula; Port Amherst, a Sea-port south of the Birman 
Empire; Tenasserim, a Province south of the Birman 
Empire; Malacca or Malaya, a large Peninsula; Penang 
and Sinoapore, Islands near Malacca; Ceylon, a large 
Island south of India; and Hong-Kong, in China. 

In Australasia; — The greater part of the vast Island 
of New Holland; Van Dieman^s Land; New Zealand; 
and Norfolk Island. 

In Africa ;'-^ierra Leone, on the West of Africa; 
Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, and other forts on the West; 
Cape Colony, an important possession taken from the 
Dutch in 1806; Fernando Po, in the Gulf of Guinea; 
Aseenswn and St* Helena, in the Atlantic; AndMauritiiu 
or Isle of France, in the Indian Ocean. 

In North America; — Hudson's Bay Countries and 
Labrador; Upper and Lower Canada; New Brunswick; 
Nova Scotia; Cape Breton; Prince Edward* s Island; 
Newfoundland; Honduras; and the Bermudas or Somer^s 

Islands. 

In South America ;^~~Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbiee, 
districts of Guiana; and the Falkland Islands, to the 
South. 

In the West Indies ;~-Jama%oa, Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
and several other important Islands. 
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REMARKS ON ENGLAND AND WALES. 



1 . Face qf the Country, — England may, on the whole, be considered 
a beautiftil country. With the exception of the western parts, which 
are mostly hilly, the surface is generally either level, or composed of 
gentie slopes, clothed with almost perpetual verdure ; whilst the luxu- 
riant plantations, rich com fields, and neat hedge-rows, give to the mid- 
land and southern districts especially, an air of comfort and opulence. 
Towards the north, some of the barrenness of the neighbouring Scot- 
land is frequently exhibited ; and in some of the eastern counties, there 
are extensive fens or marshes. The principal forests now remaining, 
are those of Dean, in Gloucestershire ; Sherwood, in Nottinghamshire ; 
Windsor, in Berkshire; and the New Forest, in Hampshire. — The 
general aspect of Wales is bold, romantic, and mountainous, pre- 
senting continued ranges of lolly mountains and impending crags. 
Intersected by deep ravines and extensive valleys, and affordbig end- 
less views of wild mountain scenery. 

2. Climate and Seasons. — The climate of England, notwithstanding 
its remarkable variableness, is generally healthy. Though the moist 
vapours from the Atlantic on the west, and the cold winds firom tlie 
Continent on the east, render the weather exceedingly changeable ; 
yet, owing to the insular situation of the country, the extremes of 
beat or of cold are seldom experienced. In the southern counties, 
the climate is particularly genial, and the beautiful and perpetual ver- 
dure there displayed, may vie with that of any country in Europe. — 
The climate of Wales is colder and more humid than that of England 
under the same parallels. (It would appear, also, from old authorities, 
that our summers are much colder, and our atmosphere much more 
humid than they were formerly.) In consequence of the mutability 
of the climate, the seasons are very uncertain, as it can never be de- 
termined in what month their different appearances will occur. 

3. Soil and Agriculture. — The soil of England differs almost In 
every county ; but, in general, it is either naturally fertile, or has been 
rendered so by cultivation. With the exception, perhaps, of Flanders 
and China, in no country is agriculture better understood. Owing to 
the nature of the climate, the western districts are better adapted to 
pasturage, and the eastern to tillage. In the north, there are still ex- 
tensive moors. Horticulture, or the art of gardening, is pursued with 
great assiduity and success. 

4. Animals. — Since the extirpation of the wolf, the largest wild 
animals are the Jbx and the wHd-cat, Great attention is paid in im- 
proving the breeds of horses, homed cattle, and sheep. Pigs, also, are 
extensively reared. The principal birds of prey are the great eagle, 
now almost extinct, the falcon, and several kinds of hawks. The 
pheasant came, originally, Arom Asia Minor; the guineO'-hen flrom 
Africa; the peacock and common fowl from India; and the turkey 
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from America. Of the reptiles found in England, the viper alone is 
venomous. The rivers and seas of England abound with a great 
variety of fish. 

6. Jlfmera2t.— -England is rich In minerals. Tin is found in Corn- 
wall. Iron is plentiful in various parts of England ; lead is obtained 
in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Somersetshire, &c. ; silver is sometimes 
extracted from the ore of lead ; copper is found in Anglesea, Staflbrd- 
■hire, &c. ; xinc in Cornwall and Derbyshire ; marble in Devonshire, 
&c. ; freetUme in various places; rock-salt in Cheshire; aJum in 
various parts ; fuUer's-earih in Berkshire ; alabaster in Derbyshire ; 
and co(U in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Durham, and Northumberland, 
and some of the central and western counties. 

6. Natural Curiosities The wonders of the Peak in Derbyshire, 

have long been celebrated for the various subterraneous caverns which 
they ctmtain. Other extraordinary caverns are found in Yorkshire, 
as Yordas Cave, which contains a subterraneous cascade, and Wethercoi 
Cave, not far from Ingleton. A cave at Kirkdale, near Kirkby-Moor- 
■ide, in Yorkshire, contains the bones of many animals, such as the 
elq)hant, hyaena, &c. The lakes of Cumberland form another grand 
■cene of attraction. 

7. Religion. — The religion established by law in England is Pro- 
testant Episcopacy. The e^ffitirs of the church are managed by arch- 
bishops and bishops ; the doctrines are contained in the thirty-nine 
articles ; and the/orm qftfforsh^ is set forth in the Book of Common 
Prayer. For ecclesiastical purposes, the country is divided into dioceses, 
each of which is under the care of a bishop or archbishop ; the dioceses 
are classed under two provinces, each of which is under the charge of 
an archbishop. The dioceses are as follow : — 

Province qf Canterbury — Canterbury, London, Winchester, Litch- 
field and Coventry, Lincoln, Ely, Salisbury, Exeter, Bath and Wells, 
Chichester, Norwich, Worcester, Hereford, Rochester, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Gloucester and Bristol, Llandaff, St. David's, St. Asaph, 
Bangor. 

Province qf York. — York, Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, Sodor 
and Man. There are thus, two ArchUshops and twenty-five Bishops ; 
twenty Ushops being under the Archbishop of Canterbury, and five 
under the Archbishop of York. 

The ArchUshop of Canterbury, who ranks next to the princes of 
the blood-royal, above all other peers, and above all the oflScers of 
state, is styled *' Primate of all England." The Archbishop of York, 
who has the same rank, giving place only to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and to the Lord Chancellor, is styled " Primate of England.'* 
Thev are both dignified with the address, '* Your Grace." The other 
dUgnitaries of the church are deans, archdeacons, and prebendaries ; 
the inferior clergy are rectors, vicars, and curates. All the English 
bishops are peers of the realm, and, as such, they sit in the House of 
Lords, the Bishop of Sodor and Man alone not having a vote. The 
Bishops rank above all temporal Barons, and, among themselves, the 
Bishop of London takes the precedence ; Durham is next ; and Win- 
ebietter the third ; all the rest take place according to the thne of their 
bring made bishops. They are all addressed, ** Your Lordships," and 
styled, ** Right Reverend Fathers in God." The King is considered 
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M the Supreme Head of the Church, and is styled, "Defender of the 
FaUh." 

From the established religion, there are many Dissenters of varioas 
denominations ; such as Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Baptists, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, &c. and who et^joy the unrestricted exer- ' 
cise of their religion, and are eligible to any civil office under govern- 
ment, with the exception of Lord High Chancellor. 

6. Gaverttmeni. — The government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is a UmUed monarchy , consisting of King, Lords, 
and Commons. The Kit^ is considered the fountain of honour, from 
whom all degrees of nobility and knighthood are derived. His person 
is considered sacred, and himself is held incapable of doing wrong, the 
law taking cognisance, when an unlawfiil act is done, only of the 
minister instrumental in that act. Though the king, by himself, can 
make no new laws, nor extend his own prerogative, nor raise new 
taxes, nor act in opposition to any of the laws ; yet he has the power 
to make war or peace, to assemble or dissolve parliament, and ratify 
all its acta by his assent. He appoints to all civil and milltury authori- 
ties, as well as dignitaries of the church, and can increase the number 
of peers at pleasure, by creating new ones. The sucoession to the 
throne is hereditary; but the right of inheritance may be limited by 
act of parliament. By the coronation oath, the king is bound ta 
govern according to the laws of the realm, and to maintain Inviolate 
tiie Protestant religion, with all the rights and privileges of the 
church. 

The ParUameni is an assembly of the noblemen and gentlemen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, who assemble to make laws, levy taxes» 
and settle the afihirs of the nation. Upon their ooming togethert th(» 
king meets them, either in person or by representation ; without which 
Chere can be no beginning of a parliament ; he alone has the pow^ oC 
dissolving it, but is oblig^ to call a new one within forty days. 

The Home of Lordi is composed of the lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral. The lords spiritual are two archbishops and twenty-five bishops, 
with four flrom Ireland; the lords temporal are all the peers of the 
realm, such as dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. The 
bishops are not in strictness held to be peers, but merely lords of par- 
liament. Some of the peers sit by descent, as do all ancient peers; 
tome by creation^ as do all the new ones ; others, since the unions 
with Scotland and Ireland, by efedKMS, which is the case of the sixteen 
peers who represent the body of the Scottish noUlity, and the twenty- 
sight peers who represent the Irish nobilily. The number of peers, 
as before stated, can be increased at the pleasure of the king. The 
lords can vote by proxy. 

The House qf Commons or Lower House, Is composed of kni^ta, 
dtixens, and burgesses. The counties are represented by knights^ 
elected by the proprietors of lands ; the cities and boroughs are re- 

S resented by citizens and burgesses, chosen t^ the mercantile or trad- 
tg interest of the nation. The members of the House of Cmnmons 
cannot be arrested in civil causes during their attendance on parlia- 
ment ;. not can they be questioned out of the house for any thing said 
withhi it. They possess the sole right of regulating the collection 
and distribution of the public money, it being a recognized principle. 
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that the people shall not be tax^ but by their own consent through 
tbeir rqpretentatlTet. The oommont cannot vote by proxy. 

Under this three-fold form of government, the English ei^oy the 
highest practical degree of civil and religious liberty whic^ is consis- 
tent with the safetv and stability of the State ; and our eomU'ltUion 
has been emphatically and properly designated, the most admirable of 
any in the world. 

A Mlt that is, any proposed measure, before it can become the law 
of the land, must be first read thrice in the House of Commons, and 
afterwards, thrice in the House of Lords, obtaining a majority of votes 
on each reading, and, finally, must receive the royal assent. A r^ected 
bill cannot be introduced again during the same session. 

The UgisUUive power, or that which enacts laws, resides in the king, 
lords, and commons ; the executive power in the king, and the chief 
officers of state and Judges i^polnted by him. 

The king is assisted in the management of the state by a privy 
anmcUt chosen by himself, fourteen of whom are called ciU>inet 
ministers. The cabinet ministers, or tninislryt as they are generally 
termed, conduct the afiUrs of the country, and propose and defend 
government measures in parliament. The ministers, on whom rests 
the principal burden of government, are the Secretary of State for 
Home Aflhirs; Secretary for the Colonies; Secretaiy for Foreign 
AflUrs ; Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and First Lord of the Treasury ; 
the minister who takes the lead is called the Premiert and he is always 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 

At the meeting of the first parliament of Queen Victoria, the 
number of members in the House of Lords was 441 ; namely, three 
princes of the blood-royal, two English archbishops, twenty-one dukes, 
nineteen marquises, one hundred and twelve earls, nineteen viscounts, 
twenty-four English bishops, four Irish prelates, one hundred and 
ninety-three barons, sixteen representative peers of Scothmd, and 
twenty-dght representative peers of Ireland. 

The House of Commons consists of 658 members. England re- 
turns 471 ; Scotland, 53 ; Wales, 29 ; Ireland. 105. 

The parliaments of England and Scotland were united in 1707, and 
then called the BriiUh Parliament. In 1800, the Irish Parliament 
meiged in the British Parliament. The three kingdoms were first 
represented in one parliament in 1801. Since that period it has been 
called the Imperial Parliament, and is always convened at West- 
minster. 

9. Courts tuf Law. — The chief courtt of common law are— 1. The 
House of Lords. 8. The Court of King's Bench. 3. The Court of 
Common Pleas ; and 4. The Court of Exchequer. The chief amrtt 
of equity are the Court of Chancery, which is divided into the Lord 
Chancellor's Court, the Master of the Rolls* Court, and the Vice 
Chancellor's Court; the Equity side of the Exchequer; and the 
House of Lords. There are, likewise, ecclesiastical courts. 

I. The Court qf Ctumcery is next in dignity to the High Court of 
Parliament, and is designed to relieve the subject against ihuids, 
broaches of trust, and other oppressions, and to mitigate the rigour of 
the common law. In consequence of the great increase, of late, of 

L 
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the chancery business, the Lord Chancdlor Is assisted by the Master 
of the Rolls, and the Vice Chancellor, who hold separate courts. 
The Chancellor's court is always open. 

2. The King's Bench (which was so called, either because the king 
used to sit here in person, or because all matters determinable by 
common law, between the king and his subjects, are here tried, except 
such affairs as properly belong to the Court of Exchequer) is likewise 
a kind of check upon all the inferior courts, their judges, and justices 
of the peace. Here preside four judges, the first of whom is styled 
the Chief Justice of England, to express the great extent of his juris- 
diction over the kingdom ; for this court can grant prohibitions in any 
cause depending either in spiritual or temporal courts ; and the House 
of Peers may direct the Chief Justice to issue his warrant for appre- 
hending persons under suspicion of high crimes. 

3. In the Court of Common Pleats cognisance is taken of all pleas 
debatable, and civil actions depending, between subject and subject ; 
and in it, beside all real actions, fines and recoveries are transaicted, 
and prohibitions likewise issue from it, as wdl as firom the King's 
Bench. There are four judges belonging to this court; and only 
Sergeants-at-law are allowed to plead in it. 

4. In the Court (tf Exchequer^ all matters touching the king's trea- 
sury, revenue, customs, and fines, are tried and detennined, either ac- 
cording to law or equity. In the proceedings, according to law, four 
persons act as judges, who ure styled baront^ because formerly none 
but barons of the realm were allowed to be judges of this court. But, 
when it proceeds according to equity, the Lord Treasurer and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer preside, assisted by the barons. 

Cases of BankrujOcy are placed under the jurisdiction of a court, 
which consists of two judges and six commissioners: and those of 
insolvent debtors are decided by another court, composed of four 
commissioners. 

10. County Magistrates — For putting the laws effectually into ex- 
ecution, each county has its own officers. 

1. The Lord Lieutenant acts as the representative of the crown, to 
preserre the county in military order. 

2. The High Sheriffs who is annually appointed by the king, is gene- 
rally considered the first civil officer in the county. He executes the 
king's mandate, and all writs directed to him by the courts of justice ; 
empannels juries; brings causes and male&ctors to trial; and sees 
sentence, both in civil and criminal affidrs, executed. He likewise 
decides the elections of knights of the shire, and judges of the quali- 
fications of voters. 

3. The next officer to the Sheriff, is the Justice qf Peace. Several 
of these magistrates are commissioned for each county ; and to them 
is intrusted the power of putting a great part of the statute law in 
execution, with regard to the highways, the poor, felony, riots, the 
preservation of game, ftc. ; and they examine and commit to prison, 
all that break or disturb the peace. In order to punish the oflftadera^ 
they meet every quarter, in session, either at the county-town or some 
other convenient place, when twelve men, forming the grand inquest 
of the county or district, inquire into all delinquencies, and determine 
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on the propriety of proceeding to trial, or of the expedienqr of dlf • 
missing the ofTenden. If the former be their dediiott, a true bill of 
indictment is said to be found. 

Every city has a jurisdiction within itself, to jadge In matters dTil 
and criminal ; subject to this limitation, that civil causes may be re- 
moved from its court to the higher courts at Westminster, and capital 
offences are committed to the judges of the assise. A masfOTt aider- 
metit and burgesses, form the corporation of a dty, and hold a court 
of judicature. Incorporated boroughs stand nearly on the same foot- 
ing>and, for the better government of villages, the lords of the soil 
or manor have generally a power to hold courts, called Courts-leet 
and Courts-baron J the former to prevent and punish nuisances, and 
the latter, to enrol the conveyances and alienations of the copyhold 
tenants, admitted either by descent or by purchase. 

4. The lowest peaoe-ofBcer is the Constable, who can imprison per- 
sons who are quarreling or rioting, imtll they are brought before a 
Justice of Peace, or, as he is generally termed. Magistrate. It is the 
constable's duty to execute all warrants which are directed to him by 
one or more Justices of the Peace. 

1 1 . Armjf and Navy. — The army of Great Britain has always main- 
tained a high reputation for valour, discipline, and fortitude ; and her 
navy is unequalled in the annals of the world. In 1 841, the military 
force amounted to 121,121. And, at the close of the same year, the 
total niunber of ships comprising the royal navy. Including steamers^ 
was 578, of which 246 were In commission. 

12. Revenues and Expenditure. — The revenue of the United King- 
dom is derived principally from six sources, namely, customs* duties^ 
excise duties, stamp duties, assessed taxes, income and property taxes* 
and post-office returns. The public expenditure is made up of many 
items, the most Important of which is the interest of the National 
Debt. The total amount of debt in 1841, was £837,521,684, chiefly 
composed of various stocks, or loans at certain rates of interest. 
Lenders of money to the public are called stock or Amd-holders. 
The revenue of the year 1841, was about £44,913,946, which was 
rather less than the yearly expenditure. 

13. Language. — Most European languages are derived either from 
the Latin or the Teutonic. To the Latin origin belong Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese; to the T*'^tonic, the German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. The English 
language is, radically, of a two-fold origin, being principally derived 
from the Teutonic through the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes, and 
from the Latin through the Norman-French. Since the revival of 
literature, it has received large accessions, not only from Latin and 
Greek, but from many of the modem European languages. 

14. Literature. — In Literature, England may justly be considered 
as standing proudly pre-eminent — In Philosophy, strong, clear, and 
sound sense appears to be a quality peculiarly English, as is exhibited 
in the writings of her Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Davy, Paley, 
and many others. Her reasoners were the first to explode those 
■cholastic subtleties which, having usurped the name of philosophy, 
so long predominated among the learned. — In fVorks qf Imagination, 
the Eqgurti genius is bold, original, and vigorous. Her Shakspeare, 
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MUton, Spenser, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, Bjrron, Soathey, and Words- 
wortli, are names that are veU known.— In Hisioryt her Gibbon and 
Turner;— in Oratory ^ her Pitt and Chatham;— in IHviniiy, her 
Hooker, Barrow, Butler, Tillotson, &c. ;— in CriiicUm and MisceUth' 
neous LiUraiure, her Addison and Johnson, en>oy a distinguished 
reputation. 

The IfutUuHotu far PnbUe JBdueaHon in England ore extensire, 
and splendidly endowed. The universities of O^ififrd and Cambridge 
have produced more learned men than any in Europe. Besides these 
two great national institutions, there are several others, similar in 
kind, but of minor Importance. Of this kind are UfMversUy CoUege 
and King's College^ London ; the Durham University ; and the College 
of St. David's t at Lampeter, in Wales, whidi latter has been instituted 
for students in humble circumstances preparing for holy orders. — Of 
the public schools of England, the most distinguished are those of 
Westminster, Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Shrewsbury. 
Although originally founded as charity schools, yet being now appro- 
priated to the education of boys of the first ftmilies, the habits formed 
in them are very expensive. Greek and Latin are almost exclusively 
taught there by masters eminently qualified. For boys of the middle 
rank, or for those who object to the public schools, and for those des- 
tined for commercial, or even professional pursuits, there are nume- 
rous private academies of various degrees, commonly well conducted, 
and some of them entitled to very high commendation. The elemen- 
tary schools, for the great body en the people, are multiplying in every 
quarter. The charity, national, and Lancasterian schools for the 
poor ; mechanics' institutes for adults ; and the various day schools 
for persons above the poor, have done much to diffiise general and 
useful knowledge among all elassejs. In light reading and the current 
news of the day, the English press is amazingly prolific. 

15. Character t Manners^ and Customs — The leading feature in 
the character of the English, is an ardent love of liberty, of thinking 
and acting as opinion may dictate and inclination prompt, which 
renders them extremely tenacious of their civU rights, stem advocates 
of justice, aiad patriotic in the highest degree. The knowledge that 
the highest offices and dignities of the State are accessible to all, re- 
doubles their activity, and encourages them to perseverance. Hie 
English nobility and gentry, unlike their continental neighbours, reside 
during the greater part of the year at their country seats, appearing 
In London and at court only for a few months in the spring. — In their 
manners t the English are grave rather than gay, blunt rather than 
ceremonious. — In their habits, they are enterprising, industrious, and 
provident ; in their feeUt^s, humane, and zealous in promoting every 
thing that tends to the welfiu-e of their fellow-creatures — In all mer- 
cantile transactions, the greatest integrity exists, and promises are, hi 
general, &ithAilly performed. — In the upp^ and middle classes, the 
highest civilisation prevails, and all the social virtues and comforts of 
domestic life are sedulously cultivated — The fiivourite amusetnents of 
the English, are those which combine the advantages of air and exer- 
cise, such as himting, iishing, horse-racing, cricket-playing, &c. ; but 
the ei^ovments to which an Englishman is most attached, are those 
within his own circle, at his own house, at home. 

The Welsh^ the descendants of the ancient Britons, are considered 
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rather choleric, but hardy, active, hospitable, and kind-hearted. They 
bare many superstltiona, mixed, however, with much genuine religious 
feeling. Strong ties of friendship frequently subsist between th« 
landholders and their tenants ; manifested on one side, by indulgence 
and protecting kindness ; and on the other, by a profound veneration 
Wt the representatives of the ancient chiefs of their race. 

16. Manufactures and Commerce — England is admirably adapted 
for excelling as a manufacturing and commercial country ; from the 
ingenious and persevering character of its inhabitants, from its insular 
situation in affording numerovis seaports, from its possession of great 
ndnflB of coal, iron, and other minerals, and from the extensive naval 
force by which its commerce and colonies are protected. 

The commerce and manufieictures of England are decidedly superior 
to all other nations, and have rendered our country' unrivalled in the 
immensity of useful and valuable products, calculated for the con* 
sumption of the great body of mankind ; and above all, in the stu- 
pendous exertions made in contriving and constructing the machinery 
by which they are produced. The exports consist almost entirely of 
maaiuflwtured goods. Cottons have more and more taken the prece- 
dence of all others, being sent to every country, and more especially 
to those from which the raw material is imported. Woollens rank 
uext in importance, followed by hardware, cutlery, silk, leather, and 
various other fabrics. The metals — ^iron, copper, lead, and tin, are ex- 
ported to a considerable extent, mostly in a wrought state ; to which 
are added the minerals — coal and salt. 

The principal imports are cotton, wool, flax, hemp, silk, tea, sugar, 
coflbe, molasses, hides, skins, timber, wines, oils, tidlow, &c. The 
shippings by which so much trade is carried on, is very extensive, em- 
iflo^ng many thousand vessels. 

17. Canals and Railways. — For facilitating commercial intercourse 
between the difibrent towns in the interior, a great number of naviga- 
ble canals have been cut in various parts of England. The principal 
canals are the JBridgewater Canal from Manchester, executed by the 
celebrated Brindley ; the Grand Trunk or Stqjff^dshire Canal; the 
Grand Junction^ extending from Brentford to Brannston in Northamp- 
tonshire ; and the LeaU and Liverpool Canal. 

Within the last few years, however, a material change has been ef- 
fected in the mode of conveyance, by the extensive introduction of 
rail-roads, traversed by carriages of which steam is the locomotive 
power. Railways were, at first, used only on a small scale, chiefly in 
the 'coal mines round Newcastle, for conveying the mineral from the 
interior to the surface, and thence to the place of shipping. The first 
important passenger railway was that between Manchester and Liver- 
pool, which was opened in 1830. Since that time, many other rail- 
ways have been completed. The principal railways are the following :- 
Birmingham and Derby Junction, 38} miles; Birmingham and 
Gloucester, 59 miles ; Bnstol and Exeter, 76| miles ; Eastern Conn- 
ties, 126| miles; Grand Junction, 97^ miles; Great North of Eng- 
land, 70 miles ; Great Western, 1 18 miles ; Liverpool and Manchester, 
31 miles; London and Birmingham, 112} miles; London and Brigh- 
ton, 37 ndles ; Manchester and Birmingham, 90 miles ; Midland Coun- 
ties, 57 miles; North Midland, 72 miles; Newcastle and Carlisle, 70 
miles. 

t 2 
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are Lewes, North and Soath Uist (pro. Wist)y Isle of 
Skye, Rum, Mull, Jura, Isla, Staffa, lona or Icolmkill 
(once the abode of St. Columba); and in the Frith of 
Clyde, Arran and Bute. 

Capes. — Duncansbay Head and Dunnet Head, in 
Caithness; Cape Wrathy in Sutherland; TarbetnesSy in 
Cromarty; Kinnaird^s Head, in' Aberdeenshire; Fife' 
nessy in Fifeshire; St» AbVs Heady in Berwickshire; 
Burrow Head and the Mutt of Gallowayy and Corsiil 
Pointy in Wigtonshire; the Mutt of Cantyre and Ard^ 
namurchan Pointy in Argyleshire. 

Friths, Bats, and Lochs — (or arms of the seaj.--' 
To the Northy are the Friths of Pentland, Dornoch, 
Cromarty, and Moray. — To the Easty the Friths of Tay 

and Forth To the South, Solway Frith, Wigton Bay, 

Glenluce Bay, and Loch Ryan. — On the Westy Frith of 
Clyde, Loch Fyne, Sound of Jura, Loch Linnhe, Sound 
of Mull, the Minch, and Loch Broom. 

Lakes. — Lochs Lomond and KatrinCy celebrated for 
their picturesque scenery^ Lochs Ness and Lochyy in 
Inverness-shire; Lochs Tayy Emey and others in Perth- 
shire; Loch Awey in Argyle; and Loch Leveny in Kin- 
ross. 

MouKTAiNS.-i— The northern and western parts of 
Scotland are mountainous; and are, therefore, named 
the Highlands. The southern and south-eastern parts, 
are called the Lowlands. The principal mountains are 
Ben Maodhui (4390 ft. ht.), Cairngorm (4095 ft. ht.), 
Caim/(m/ (4223 ft. ht.), in Aberdeenshire; Ben Wyvis 
(3720 ft.), in Rothshire; Ben Nevis (4373 ft.), in Inver- 
ness; The Grampians, dividing the Highlands from the 
Lowlands, the highest summits of which are Mount 
Battoek (3465 ft.), Schiehattion (3564 ft.), Ben Lowers 
(4015 ft.), Ben More (3903 ft.), Ben Ledi (3009 ft.), 
and \B0f» Lomond (3262 ft.); Ben Cruachan (3393 ft.)} 
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in Ai^le; The OchiU, south of Perthshire; Pentland 
Hills, south of Edinburgh; Lammermoor Hills, south of 
Haddington; Moffat and Lowther Hills, south of Lanark 
and Feeble ; and the Cheviot Hills, on the English 
Border. 

Rivers. — Flowing into the German Ocean; — The 
Tweed, Forth, Tav, North and South Esk, the Don and 
the Dee, in Aberdeenshire. Into the Solway Frith ;~^ 
The Annan, Nith, Esk, and the Dee, in Kircudbright. 
Into the Frith of C/y(^;_The Clyde, the Ayr, and the 
Doon. Into the Atlantic, north of Scotland ; — The Spey, 
Findhom, and the Deveron. The Teviot and Ettrick, 
flow into the Tweed. 
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REMARKS ON SCOTLAND. 



1 . Face qf the ComUry Scotland, in its general outline, consists of 

two great and perfectly distinct parts, the Highlands and the Lowtamda. 
The Highlandit comprising the whole west and centre of northetn 
Scotland, and occupied with lofty mountains, form a region of verjr 
bleak and rugged aspect. Even the interior ralleys are on so high a 
level, that in this climate th^ admit only, in scattered patches, the 
culture of the coarser kinds of grain, particularly oats and bigg.— 
The Lowlands occupy the southern and midland districts, and extend 
eastward through the counties of Fife, For&r, Kincardine, and Aber- 
deen. The arable lands are almost solely comprised in broad flat 
Talleys, chiefly along the friths, caDed straths or carses. Several of 
these are much famed for fertility. 

2. Climate and Seasons. — The air of Scotland is more temperate 
than could be expected in so northerly a climate. This arises partly 
from the variety of its hills, valleys, rivers, and lakes ; but still more, 
as in England, from the vicinity of the sea, which aflbrds those warm 
breezes, that not only soften the natural keenness of the air, but by 
keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and healthfiil. In the 
neighbourhood of some high mountains, however, the air is keen and 
piercing for about nine months in the year. 

3. Soil and AgricuUure. — The Highlands are mostly bleak and 
barren ; in the Lowlands, however, there are some districts of great 
fortuity. There is, perhaps, no country in the world in which agri- 
culture is better understood than in Scotland; and the consequent 
improvement in its soil and productions, which has taken place within 
the last forty years, is astonishing. Many of its districts are best 
adapted for the rearkig of cattle, which are exported in large numbers 
to England. 

4. Animals. — Scotland contains few or no kinds of animals, either 
wild or domestic, that are not common to its neighboors. Among the 
feathered race, are the capers-ailsie, the eagle, falcon, partridge, quail, 
snipe, plover, black-game, grouse, ftc. The numbers of black cattle 
that cover the hills towards the Highlaods, and of sheep that are fed 
upon the beautiful mountains of Tweedale, and in other parts of the 
South, are almost incredible. The black cattle, when fattened on the 
southern pastures, have been reckoned superior to English beef. — 
The fisheries in the surrounding seas, are of great national impor- 
tance. 

6. Minerals. — The mineral wealth qf Scotland is chiefly of an 
humble and useful description. The principal minerals are lead, iron, 
and coal; also freestone, limestone, slate, the most beautiful marble, 
fine rock crystals, &c. Some small quantities of silver, and even gold, 
have been found, but of little importance. 

6. Natural Curiosities.— IjVka other mountainous countries, Scot- 
land abounds la wild and picturesque scenes, rodu, cataracta, aad 
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OfrwDf. The FaOi qf ike (^fdey near Lanark ; the FaU qf Fyrett 
on the east tide of Loch Ness; the scenery of Loch Lomond s the 
rocks off the coast of Aberdeenshire, often assuming singular forms 
of arches and pillars ; the I$U qf Stqffli, with its basaltic columns 
and other curiosities, are objects which strike every admirer of nature 
as singularly Imposing. 

7. BeUgion, — Since the Revolution of 1688, the ecclesiastical go- 
Temmrat of Scotland has been of the Pre^teHan form. The prin- 
ciple of presbytery consists in the complete equality of all its clnical 
monbers, who are called mmistersy and who have each a separate 
parish, of which they perform all the ecclesiastical ftwctions. In the 
management of the poor and some church functions, the minister is 
assisted by arbody of lay-members called elders^ who, in conjunction 
with the minister, constitute the ktrk teuton. The government of 
the church consists in presbsften'es formed by the meeting of the mi- 
nisters of a certain district, with lay-members from each session, the 
last of whom, however, attend only occasionally. A tynod is formed 
by the union of several presbyteries ; and the General Assembly is 
composed of deputies, partiy clerical and partiy lay, from each pres- 
bytery and borough. They meet every year, and an appeal lies to 
them upon every subject ; but the laws of the church, though pro- 
posed in the Assembly, can be passed only by a minority of preslyy- 
teries, after having been debated in each. The king sends a Commit- 
tioneTt who is present at the debates of the Assembly, and claims a 
right of constituting and dissolving it. It is generally admitted, that 
no body of clergv have maintained a fairer character, or more effi- 
ciently performra their important duties, than those of the Scottish 
church. 

The ^sseniers from the Scottish church, consist chiefly of persons 
xealously attached to presbytery, and have seceded because they have 
considered its principles as not maintained in sufficient purity within 
the est^lishment. The two great bodies into which these were for- 
merly divided, are now united into what is called the Associate Synod, 
A considerable proportion, especially of the higher ranks, is attached 
to episcopacy, either as it was established In Scotland under the Stuarts, 
or as it now exists in England: a union having been recentiy formed 
between these once separate branches. None of the other sects. In- 
dependents, Baptists, Methodists, ftc. are numerous; and the fow 
Roman Catholics consist chiefly of emigrants from Ireland, though 
their form o^ religion still prevails in some of the remote Highland 
districts. 

8. Government, — Since the union of the kingdoms In 1707, the 
government of Scotland has been blended with that of England. The 
principal diflbrence between the original constitution of the two coun- 
tries was, that Scotland had no House of Commons ; the parHamenit 
consisting of all descriptions of persons, assembled in one hall. 

The civil law of Scotland differs much firom that of England.-^ 
Civil and criminal causes are chiefly cognisable by the Supreme Court, 
or Court of Session, consisting of two chambers, the one with six 
Jndges,the other with seven. — The Collie of iltftwcates, correspond- 
ing to the English Inns of Court, may be called the seminary of 
Sootdsh law7ers.~-.The counties are governed by sheriffkf who are ap- 
pointed \ff the king.— The J%*tiees qf Peau and legal punishments 
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are nearly the same as in England. — Sixteen Peers are elected to re- 
present the nobility, and My-three Commoners to represoit the 
counties and boroughs in the Imperial Parliament. 

9. Jrmjf and Navy, — These are entirely under the general system 
of the United Kingdom. There are some regiments, however, bear- 
ing Scottish names, as having been originally raised and fluently, 
but not always, recruited in Scotland. The Scotch soldiery have 
always been distinguished for their bravery. 

10. Language The Erse or GaeliCt a dialect of the Celtic, is still 

spoken in the Highlands; but the language of the Low Countries, 
which is of the same origin as the English, is continually extending. 

11. Literature. — ^Literature, soon after its revival in Europe, was 
cultivated in Scotland with great zeal. Even in the age of scholastic 
pursuits. Duns Scotus and CricAton^ were pre-eminently famed through- 
out the continent. In the middle of the last centurv, however, a con- 
siderable impetus was given to a more extensive cultivation of litera- 
ture, and since that period, has arisen a constellation of writers dis- 
tinguished in their respective departments. Robertson and Hume, in 
History ; — Retd^ Smithy Hume, Ferguson, Karnes, Stewart, and Broum^ 
in Moral and Political Philosophy ; — Leighton, Blafr, CampbeU, Mac- 
kmgkt, and Chalmers, in Divimty ;— iTAonuon, Beattie, Bums, and 
Scott, in Poetry; — Gregory, Black, Playfair, Leslie, and Brewster, in 
Physical Science; — CuUen, Pringle, Gregory, Brown, Hunter, and 
Pitcaim, in Medicine; — are names famiBar to most. Edinburgh, 
especially, is distinguished for its literary publications. 

12. Universities and Schools, — The Scottish colleges diflfer mate- 
rially, in their government, from the English, the students generally 
living in the towns, without any check upon their private conduct, or 
even any obligation to attendance, except what arises from the dread 
of the refusal of a certificate at the dose. The chief exertion of the 
profisssors is bestowed on their lectures, by which they hope to attract 
students to their class and seminary. The more diligent comUne, 
with their lectures, examinations and exercises, but not on the same 
searching plan as in England. A much greater proportion of the 
people receive a college education than in England. The Scottish 
church exacts an attendance of eight years ; four for languages and 
philosophy, and four for divinity; the faculty of medicine requires 
also several years ; and the gentry and higher grades of the middle 
ranks in general, consider an attendance on the elementary classes ai 
an essentiUd part of education. 

Owing to the excellent institution of parish-schools, the advantagea 
of educ^on are diflfUsed amongst the lowest classes of the people. 
Most of the private acad em ies for the middle ranks are of a superior 
kind. 

13. Manners and Customs. — In their manners and customs, the 
Scotch begin to be much assimilated with those of the En^ish* 
They are not, in general, a people of pastimes ; golf and ^o&all ax« 
the only amusements that can be deemed strictly national. Skatimg^ 
and eurUng, or the rolling of smooth stones upon the ice, are also 
pursued when the season admits,— %Z>ancAv is much practised^ especi- 
ally by the Highlanders. 
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In regard to Jbod^ the Scotch are, hi general, temperate. The 
peasaotiy, preyioiuly to the advance in wages, which took place about 
thirty yean ago, were content with the hardest fiure. Neither wheaten 
bread nor animal food formed part of thdr ordinary diet. Oatmeal 
was prepared under the forms of cakes or porridge, and constituted 
the chief means of subsistence. To this was occasionally added barlmr 
broth, with greens or ka&i^ the produce of their little gardens. A 
Ikrourite dish called he^gi$y is formed of a mixture of oatmeal, iifit, 
liver, and onion, boiled up in the bag which composed the stomach of 
the luiimal. 

The Lowland dress is the same as the English ; even the poorest 
classes are, in general, decently and substantially clothed. The High- 
tanderSf however, still retain the remnants of a national costume pe- 
culiar to themselves; the tartan^ a mixture of woollen and linen 
cloth, adorned vrith stripes crossing each other, and marking the dis- 
tinctions of the clans ; the kt'lt, or short petticoat, worn by the men, 
the hose fiuitened below the knee, which is left bare, and the bonnet 
for the head. 

14. Character — As a nation, the Scotch may be considered a serious 
and reflecting people, enterprising, ambitious, and Imbued with a deep- 
rooted determination to accomplish the object of their desire. Under 
these impulses, they quit, without much regret, a land which affords 
few opportunities of distinction, and seek, either in the metropolis and 
commercial towns of England, or in distant lands, that wealth and 
fiune which they eagerly covet ; yet, when they have accomplished 
their object, they frequently return and spend the evening of their 
days in Scotland. Among the lower classes, crimes against the order 
of society, are of comparatively rare occurrence. From some dis- 
tricts, however, intemperance is far from being banished. The pride 
of birth, also, which is BtUl very prevalent, particularly among the 
Highland clans, often impels them to spend their moderate wealth in 
outward show, rather than in solid comfort. 

15. Manttfaetures and Commerce. — The manufactures of Scotland 
have, within the last half century, advanced with amazing raplditv. — 
Coarse woollens are produced on a considerable scale, at Aberdeen 
and Galashiels ; hose at Hawick ; carpets at Kilmarnock, ftc. — Linen, 
with other products of flax, forming the old and original staple of 
Scotland, is extensively manufactured in the eastern counties — ^But 
the cotton manufacture, though of comparatively recent introduction, 
has risen to be the first in point of magnitude. Glasgow and Paisley 
produce fabrics highly ornamented, and carried to an extreme degree 
of fineness. — The irvn manufactures, particularly those of Carron, 
form an important branch. 

Since the union of the two kingdoms, the Commerce of Scotland 
has been wonderfully increased. In England, she finds a market for 
cattle, her chief agricultural surplus ; for her wool, sail-cloth, and 
other coarse fabrics from flax and hemp ; for part of her fine calicoes 
and muslins ; for the salmon of her rivers, and some part of the fish 
cured on her shores. In return, she receives almost M the woollen 
doth, and a great part of the silk consumed by her ; hardware and 
cutlery of every kind ; tea and other East Indui goods ; and part of 
all the foreign luxuries which she requires. 
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16. Canalt and RaUroadi, — The commanlcation by roods and 
canals, which half a century ago was remarkably defective in Soot- 
land, is now most materially improved — The roads, then almost im- 
passable, are now, through all the Lowlands, conducted upon the 
turnpike system, and hare become very little inferior to those of Eng- 
land. After the Rebellion of 1745, government constructed excelleiA 
roads into the heart of the Highlands as fiur as Inverness, and since 
that period, into the remotest tracts, and to the farthest point of 
Caithness. — The principal canals are — 1. The one connecting the 
Frith of Forth to that of Clyde, and thus uniting the German and 
Atlantic oceans. 2. The CtUedonian Canals which connects the chain 
of lakes crossing Scotland diagonally, was intended to avoid the perils 
of PentUnd Frith and Cape Wrath. — Railways have been formed 
from Dundee into Strathmore, and from Glasgow to Airdrie ; others 
are in progress traaa. Edinburgh to Glasgow, and thence to Paislej 
ADd Greenock* 
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Croagh Fatriek (2600 ft.) and NepMn (2639 ft.), in 
Mayo; the M<mme Mountains (2796 ft.), in Down; 
the Wieklow Mountains (3000 ft.), in Wicklow; and 
the DetfU's Bit and Sliebh Bloom Mountains (2265 ft.), 
in Tipperary, King, and Queen*8 Counties. 

Rivers. — The Shannon, the largest river in Ireland, 
the Barrowy Nore, Boyne, Liffey, Slaney, Suir, Blacks 
watery Lee, Bandouy Bann, Lagan, Moume, and the 
Fogle, 
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REMARKS ON IRELAND. 



1. Face qf the Country. — Ireland is, in general, a level countrjr, par- 
ticularly in its central part, but pleasingly diversified by nature with 
occasional hills and gentle undulations; and being clothed, by the 
mild temperature and humidity of the air, with perpetual verdure, is 
thus frequently designated the Emerald or Green Isle. Till within 
the last few years, there was a great scarcity of trees. Formerly, 
however, there existed extensive forests, which have either disap- 
peared, or have been greatly diminished, partly by the extension of 
tillage, and partly by the consumption of them in fuel for domestic 
uses, and for the iron manufactories. . The bogs of Ireland form a re- 
markable feature in the aspect of the count^. Many of them are 
very extensive, particularly that of AUent affording f\iel to the inhabi- 
tants, from the timber which is found buried beneath their surfaces. 
Nearly all of them might, by cultivation, be reclaimed for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. 

2. Climate and Seasons. — The climate of Ireland differs not much 
from that of England, except that it is more moist, rain falling more 
frequently than in England ; in many respects, however, the climate 
is more agreeable than that of England, the summers not being so 
hot, and the winters less severe. 

3. Soil aOd Agriculture. — The soil of Ireland is shallow, consisting 
most generally of a thin sprinkling of earth over a rocJiy ground ; but 
the copious moisture wafted from the Atlantic, produces a rapid vege- 
tation, and a brilliancy of verdiu'e highly fiivourable to pasturage; 
and as this pursuit is suited to the imperfect stages of Culture, it is 
chiefly pursued throughout the limestone tracts, which form two- 
thirds of Ireland ; while the slate and granite districts, less productive 
in themselves, are mostlv brought under the plough. From these 
luxuriant pastures is derived the very large quantity of salted pro- 
visions shipped from the southern ports. 

The mode qf farming is, in general, very bad. The land is, in the 
first instance, rented from the proprietors by.persons called middlemen^ 
who let it to farmers, and these again parcel it out in small portions 
to an inferior set of tenants. Each of the higher classes oppresses 
and grinds Its inferior ; and the ground is thus occupied by men with- 
out capital to improve it, whose necessities compel them to force tram 
it whatever it will yield, for a miserable subsistence and the payment 
of their rack-rents. Notwithstanding this serious drawback, improved 
practices and implements are beginning to be introduced in all parts 
of the country, but particularly in the east and north. And there is 
reason to hope, that when the country shall become more settled, and 
the foundations of good order firmly laid, the landlords, who are at 
last beginning to see the evil consequences of the continued subdivi- 
•icm of the limd, will exert themselves to counteract the practice. 

4. Animals. — The animals are, with few exceptions, the same as in 
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England. Whether It may be attributed to the soil or the dinate, It 
h remarkable, that in Ireland, there are neither molei, nor toads, nor 
any kind of serpents. 

5. Mmerals. — Copper, lead, iron, and even silver ores, have beaa 
found in the Irish mines. In the county of Antrim there is a mtafe 
which consists of a mixture of silver and lead, every 301bs. of lead ore 
producing about a pound of silver. There Is another in Gonnang^ 
of the same kind ; and one still richer in Wicklow. About twidve 
miles from Limerick, two mines have been discovered, one of copper, 
the other of lead. Iron mines are dispersed in various parts of tiie 
kingdom. There are, likewise, quarries of marble, slate, and fre^ 
stone, and the earth produces, in various places, coal and turf for 
firing. In the Ck>unty of Wicklow, a gold mine was opened in 1797, 
but shortly afterwards discontinued, as the produce was not adequate 
to the expense. 

6. Natural CuriosUies, — The greatest natural cariosity in Ireland, 
is that immense pile of basaltic columns, called the Giants* Causewoff, 
in the County of Antrim, about eight miles fmai Antrim. Ireland 
contains many lakes, some of which afford most beautiful and romantic 
prospects, piurticularly that of KHia/mey^ in the County of Kerry. 
There are also many cataracts, caverns, and romantic prospecCt. 
Near Cork, there is a vast subterranean labyrinth, called the Omu^ 
the extent of which has never been folly explored. Another, is the 
Cave of DtdMfsore, near Kilkenny, one part of which resemUes a 
grand Gothic structure in ruins ; the other has the ai^iearance of a 
magnificent temple. The largest cataract in Ireland is that of Adrm^ 
goolt in Bantry Bay. 

7. Belig&m.—The established form of religion is that of the Churdi 
of England ; but the great m^ority of the people are RomlBi CathoUca, 
who enjoy complete toleration in the exercise of their own reUgioa; 
and are now admissiUe to all offices. The parocliial tax, called tbo 
vestry cess or church rate, is now no longer to be levied. In Ireland, 
there were four archbishops and eighteen bishops ; but by an act passed 
In 1833, two archbishoprics and eight bishoprics are to be abolished; 
at present (1843) the numbers are, two archbishops, and twelve bishops* 
The Archbishop of Armagh is primate. 

The Roman Catholic priesthood receive no stipend fhxn govern- 
ment, but are entirely supported by theUr £k>cks. They are fonned* 
however, into a regular hierarchy, at the head of which are four arch- 
bishops: Armagh (the primate), Tuam, Cashel, and DubUn. Under 
them are twenty-two bishops, with a vicar-general, deui, and ao^ 
deacon, in each diocese. The number ot d^oUc priests has hooa 
stated at fourteen hundred, besides several hundred firiars. The in- 
fluence of the priests is verr great. It is hoped, that the recent ad* 
mission of Roman CathoUcs to all political privileges, wUl render 
both the priesthood and people more friendly towards the establisbed 
government. 

The Presbjfterians are nearly confined to the Province ot Ulster^ 
where they are the most numerous sect. The ministers receive a 
royal gift of JB14,000 annually, which a£R>rds from £50 to £100 to 
each minister, in addition to what he derives from his congr^aUom. 
The Presbyterians form the most industrious, thriving, and tnleli- 
ligent portion of the people. 
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8. Government. — Since the union of the two kingdoms, which took 
fdace in 1801, the two islands have become one realm, under the name 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and enjoy the 
•ame goyemment. The oflSoe of Lord-Lieutenant is still continued. 
-Of the peers of Ireland, at the time of the Union, four spiritual lords, 
by rotation of sessions, and twenty-eight temporal peers for life, sit 
and vote in the House of Lords ; and one hundred and five commoners 
for the counties and boroughs, sit in the Lower House of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The laws of Ireland differ very little firom those of England ; for 
the English laws and statutes have been adopted, and decisions In 
common law have been taken as precedents for Ireland. 

For the regular distribution of justice, there are in Ireland four 
terms in every year, for the decision of causes ; and four courts of 
justice — the Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer. 
The High Sheriflb of the several counties, were formerly chosen by 
the people, but are now nominated by the viceroy. 

9. Army and Navy. — The naval and military force is described 
under England. There is a Commander of the Forces resident in 
Dublin ; acting under the orders, not of the Lord-Lieutenant, but of 
the British Commander-in-chief. The number of reguUur troops 
stationed at different points, varies according to political circum- 
stances, but, unfortunately, must always be considerable. 

10. Language. — The Irish language Is a dialect of the ancient 
Celtic, mixed with many Gothic words. Its usage occasions, among 
the common people, who speak both it and the English, a peculiar 
tone in speaking, which Is general among the vulgar, and prevails 
even among persons of a higher class, who do not understand Irish. 
The English language is becoming more and more prevalent among 
■U classes. 

1 1 . Literature. — The literature of Ireland, in modem times, can- 
not boast any distinguished pre-eminence ; yet she has maintained a 
respectable station in the literary world. In wit and eloquence, 
indeed, she has excelled both the sister kingdoms. In the former 
quality. Swift and Sheridan are unrivalled ; — and in the latter, Burke, 
Oruttan, and Curran have displayed daring and brilliant flights. In 
poetry, PameUt Goldtmiiht and Moore; — and in light literature, 
JBanim and MU$ Edgeworth^ have obtained distinction. In her graver 
porsoits, Ireland has not been so happy ; though U»her attained the 
flvst emfasence in theological learning, and Berkeley was the author of 
an faigenious system of philosophy. 

12. Vnivenitie* and Schoolt — Ireland contains only one university, 
denominated Trinity Cotteget founded and endowed by Queen Eliza- 
beth. There are at present on the ibundation, seven senior and eigh- 
teen junior fellowships, and seventy scholarships. The whole number 
of students, may be about sixteen hundred. There are thirteen pro- 
fessort of various sciences — As the constitution of this university is 
•trictly protestant, and does not allow the teaching of catholic theo- 
logy, the students of that faith have recourse to the college of May- 
nootk, which was founded by government, and is supported at the 
coeC of XSOOO per annum. It consists of two departments, lay and 
•edetiastical } and the coarse of study comprehends ancient and 
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modern languiiges, logic, mathematica, and divinity^. It has Aevea 
profegiors, three lecturers, and about four hundred students. The 
students receive board and education. The students of the north, 
resort chiefly to Glasgow for theology, and to Edinburgh for medidne ; 
though there is at present an institution at Bel&st intended to obviate 
this necessity. 

The education qf the poor in Ireland, has long formed a subject of 
deep interest. So far back as the reign of Henry 8th, every clergy- 
man was bound to institute a parochial school ; but this humane act 
was far from producing the effect which had been anticipated. In 
1733, Charter Schools were instituted; since that period, the Hiber- 
nian Society, Baptist Society, the Society for Discountenancing Vice, 
and the lUldare-Street Society, have founded numerous schools 
throughout the country. And still more recently, national schools 
have been instituted, intended for both Catholics and Protestants, 
and in which the moral and literary is separated from the religious 
education. 

13. Manners and Customs. — The gentry and the middle class, dif- 
fer little in language, dress, manners, and customs, from those of the 
same rank in England, whom they imitate. But the poorer classes 
differ in many respects. — In JkmeralSt marriages^ and similar solem- 
nities, the Irish retain several old national customs. The practice of 
employing hired howling women at funerals, called uhtkUeSt is very 
prevalent. — Jmusement forms a copious element in the existence of 
an Irishman. Ample scope is afforded to the Catholics by their nu- 
merous holidays, in which diversion and devotion are considered as 
quite consistent. The fairs and wakes afford a great and unlicensed 
theatre for fun of every description. — The chief bodify exercise is 
hurling, which consists in driving a ball to opposite goals, the same 
known in Scotland by the name of shinny or shinty. To this amus&> 
ment, they add horse-racing, cock-fighting, cudgelling, leaping, dancing, 
and, very frequently, drinking and fighting. They are fond, also, of 
loud mirth, seasoned often with a good d^ of humour, singing, and 
telling long stories. 

The houses qf the poor Irish, are mean huts or cabins, built of clay 
and straw, with an opening through the roof for a chimney. In these 
miserable hovels, the man, his wife and children, his cow, pigs, geese, 
and fowls, are promiscuously lodged. — The dress of the Irish peasan- 
try, consists chiefly of the native wool, worked rudely up Into friese 
or linsey ; for they seldom can afford to wear the fine linoi which they 
fiibricate. But even of this attire, there is firequently a lamentable 
deficiency, the poor being, in many instances, half-naked. VHien this 
is not the case, the Irishman is fond of displaying the extent of his 
wardrobe : when going to a fair, he puts on all the coats he has, though 
the season be midsummer. — The food of the Irish peasant is also 
scanty, being almost entirely composed of the potato, and very rarely 
with any milk or bread. Amidst this scanty fare, however, the chil- 
dren are frequently robust and hearty ; nor are the adults deficient in 
strength. 

14. Character. — The Irish character presents much contrariety: 
many traits that are amiable, and others that are very culpable. They 
are brave ; and hospitable to such a degree, that in some counties, the 
door is regularly kept open during meals. They are lively, merfy. 
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and witty ; warm-hearted and ingenloag ; and even manj of the lowest 
ranks have a courteous and polite address. In the yivacity of their 
disposition, and the gayety of their manner, they resemble the French 
more than the English or Scotch. Hardy, daring, and heedless of 
dango*, they may be ranked among the finest soldiers in the world.— 
They are, however, deficient in cleanliness, have little taste for the 
conveniences of life ; and are destitute of that sober and steady spirit 
ci enterprise which distinguishes the English. The love of fighting, 
■eems almost a rooted vice. The promptitude to act without delibe- 
ration, is another foiling in the Irish character. 

16. Mam{factures and Commerce.— The principal manufocture of 
Ireland is linens which is exported in great quantities, particularly to 
England. It also exports lawn and cambric, com, horses, and black 
catUe, salted provisions, butter, eggs, hides, tanned leather, ox and 
horse hair, dried fish, otter and goat skins, lead and copper ore, Ac. 
Since the union in 1801 , the commerce of Ireland, both inland and 
foreign, has been considerably extended. 

16. CanalSt Boad$t and Railroads — The two largest canals in Ire- 
land are those called the Grand and the Royal, both proceeding from 
Dublin into the interior; the former is carried across Kildare and 
King's County to the Shannon, which it joins near Clonfert, extend- 
ing, by means of its branches, one hundred and flity-six miles. The 
Boyal Canal reaches, from Dublin through the counties of Meath and 
Longford, nearly eighty-three miles, to Tarmonbarry on the Shan- 
non. — Most of the roadi in Ireland are excellent, and supported not 
by turnpikes, but by the Counties through which they run. — The only 
raihoay y^A established, is ft^m Dublin to its port of Kingston ; bat 
others are in preparation. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING COURSE III. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

I. Divisions and Table. 

1. Read the Divisions and Tables. 

Xet particular attention be paid to the pronunciation and accent : 
the pupil should not proceed till this object is fully attained. 

2. Spell the principal words, without the book. 

3. Repeat, in portions, the large type containing 

The boundaries, length, Sec. — the counties, extent, chief towns in 
each county (but omitting the population, and for what noted), islands, 
lays, sand-banks, capes, &c. 

Draw the map twice, whilst proceeding with the re- 
petition, and insert each time, — 

1. The outlines of the country. 

2. The oounHeSt chief towns, mountains, rivers, lakes: and then, 
8. The islands^ bays, sand-banks, and capes. 

4. Point out the divisions, &c. on the map. 

I. Mention and point out the boundaries of the country. 

3. Then require the pupils to go round the coastt and mention all 
the seast bajfSt and straits through which they must pass. Repeat and 
reverse this operation till the pupil can go either onwards or back- 
wards, with the greatest ease. 

3. Afterwards, mention and point out all the capes in the order of 
their occurrence, naming their situation in each county, and their laH- 
tude and longitude. 

4. Point out on the map the boundaries of each oocmjy, till they 
can be pointed out rapidly on the map, either firom East to West, or 
from West to East. 

5. Mention the same w^eAosil fiMp. 

6. Point out on the map the chief toums of each county, and tdl 
their latitude and longitude. 

7. Then, without the tnap^ the teacher naming the county, must re- 
quire the pupils to mention, vivA voce, the chi^ toums of eadi county, 
their situation, population, and for what particulars noted.— Repeat 
this process till the whole is quite familiar to the pupil. 

8. Then, the teacher giving the towns, must require the puptU to 
name the coun^. 

5. Ckissijioation of the different toums. 
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1. Let the pupU mention all the towns with a poitulation above 
SO,000,->between 10,000 and 20,000r~-below 10,000. 

2. Mention the towns celebrated for the coal trader »^mnteral 
tpringSf'^athingt-^coUon tnanttfactureSt^^tDOoUen ntanuSactwres^-^ 
earfttSi — timffit^Unent^lacef^siockingt, — ttraw'plaitt — leaifier,^^ 
pottery^ — hardwarCf^-locks and keySf^-cutlefyf^flax trader — comr-^ 
eatUct — oysterSf-^hopSi-'^hery^-'.ieapoirU, — naval itations^ — military 
or naval academ^t-— great ujutols^-^univeniiiett-^bithops* sea,-^ 
charitable institutions,— ^ne scenery, — remarkable events,— b^th-place 
qf great menf-^ne churches or abbeys.^~Thent in this manner, where 
was Johnson bom ? Drake f Cromtoellt ^cf 

6. Islands. 

1. Mention the islands and chief towns. 

2. Mention in what sea situated, and opposite to what part of th« 
country. 

7* Bays and Sand^Banks. 

1. Mention the bays on the east, south, west, north, and with what 
«ea connected. 

3. Mention the sand-banks. 

8. Capes* 

1 . Mention them. 

2. Tell and point out their cltiution, in the order of thdr oecur- 
rence on the map. 

8. Where is FUonborough Head ?-.-Spurn Head, ftc ? l¥taait c^)es 
are on the Yorkshire Ck>ast ?->on the coast of Kent, Ac ? 

9. Mountains. 

1. Enmnwate the moontalns, and mention their height and sitos" 
tion. 

2. Point them out on the map, and trace their course. 

3. Where are the Cheviot Hills, ftc ? 

4. What mountains are in Northumberland, in Cumberland, ki 
Westmoreland, &c ? 

10. Lakes* 

1. Enumerate them. 

2. Mention their situation, and point them out. 

11. Rivers. 

1. Enumerate those flowing into the German Ocean;— British 
Chfcnnel ;f— St. George's Channel ;.~Iri8h Sea. 

8. Mention where they rise, thefar coia-se (North, East, 8ooth,West), 
through what counties they flow, and into what sea. 

12. Foreign Possessions. 

1. Enumerate the foreign possestiona in each quarter, and mention 
theUr dtuation. 

2. State the nature of the possession, whether island, town, ftc. and 
for what productions, ftc. it is best known. 

X2 
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13. Then draw the map of the country from memory^ 
in presence of the teacher. 

2. Remarks, 
Firsts — Read and explain the Remarks, and 

Secondly,— ^iMt^tfT QuesHofta on each subject, till 
correct. 

1. Face mf ike GMcnlry .>-J>etaU its general appearanoe in ito dif> 
ferent parts^ts forests, Ac. 

2. Connate and ^OMOfw in general, — in particular portions. 

3. Soil and JgricuUure, — its general character, — in particular dls- 
tricU. 

4. Animali, 

5. Minerals. 

6. Natural Curiosities, 

7. ReligioH — What is by law established ?— how are the aAiff 
managed ?— what are the doctrines ?>>4bnn of worship ? How is the 
country dirided for ecclesiastical purposes? Mention the dioceses 
under Cantei^unft — under York. Describe the rank, title, and ad- 
dress of the Archbishops, Bishops, and other clergy. Mention the 
mder of prece d ence,— thdr prlviC^es. Who is head of the En^h 
Church ? Mention the other denominations of christians. 

8. Government. — ^Detail the kind t>f goTemment*— the power and 
priTfleges of the King, — the Parliament, — ffouse qf LordSr— Bouse 
qf Comnums, Explain what is meant by a BUI, — the legislative and 
executive power,— ^Ary council, — mfn&try. What is the number of 
members for both houses of parliament ? Explain the terms Brit^ 
and Imperial Parliaments. 

9. Mention the Courts eif Law, Explain the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancerv,^King*s BencMr^Court qf Comsnon PleaSi-~Court 
of Bzchequer, — Bankruptcy. 

10. Explain the powers of the Lord Lieutenanif—H^h Sker^^ 
Justice qf Peace,— Mayor f~^dlderme»rSurgesseSf'CourtS'Lectf-^ 
CourtS'Baron,~-a Constable. 

11. Army and Navy. 

12. Bevenues attd EspemHiure, 
18. Language, 

14. Literature. 

15. Tke Instiiutions for education, ■ • 

16. Ckaraeter, Manners, atsd Customs, 

17. Mamtftaetures and Commerce,. 

18. Canmls and Baibaays, 
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FOREIGN POSSESSIONS OF OTHER EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES. 

Sweden. 

The only foreign possession belonging to Sweden, is 
the Island of St. Bartholomew in the West Indies, 

Denmark, 

Iceland, and the Faroe Isles, in the North Atlantic;'^ 
in the West Indies^ are St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John;-^n the E<ut Indies^ Tranquebar and Serampore; 
m^^ the Northern Oeean^ Greenland ; — ^in Africa^ several 
Forts and Factories on the Coast of Guinea. 

Holland, 

In the E<ut Indies^ Java, and the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands; — ^in the West Indies, Cura9oa, Buenos Ayres, St. 
Eustatius, and part of St. Martin; — in Sotah America^ 
Surinam; — in Africa, El Mina, and several small Forts 
on the Coast of Guinea. 

France. 

In the West Indies, Martinique, Guadaloupe, &c. ;-.-in 
South Amertooy Cayenne; — in Africa, Algiers, Senegal, 
and the Isle of Goree; — in the Indian Ocean, Bourbon; 
— 4n the East Indies, Pondidierry and Chandemagore. 

Spain, 

In the West Indies, Cuba and Porto Rico; — in the 
Indian Archipelago, the Philippine and Ladrone Islands. 

Portugal, 

Off the Coast of Africa, the Asorea, the Cape Verde 
Islands, and Madeira; — ^in Africa, Angola, Benguela, 
and Mozambique; — in Asia, Goa in the East Indies, 
and Macao near Canton* 
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Twrkey* 

Turkey in Asia; and the Islands of Lemnos, Lesbos 
or Mytilene, Scio> Samo^^ Stanoo, Rhodes, Scarpanto, 
and Candia. 

The seven Ionian Islands, forming a Republic under 
the protection of Great Britain, are Corfu, Paxo, Santa 
Haura, Ithaca, Cephalonia, Zante, and Cerigo. 

Greece* 
The islands belonging to Greece, are Negropont| 
Skyro, Ipsara, Egina, Salamis, Poros, Hydra> 8pezzia> 
and the Cyclades* 
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OUTLINE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 



The ancient Greeks and Romans knew only portions 
of three of the divisions of the World — ^Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. In Europey they knew very little of the 
countries North of Germany, now Norway y Sweden, and 
Denmarhy which they called Scandinavia. Modem 
RustUiy which was called Sarmatia, was also unknown 
to them. In Atiay they knew nothing north of the 
Caspian, but comprehended all the country under the 
name of Soythia intra Jmaum (or Scythia on this side 
Mount Imaus, a mountain in Thibet), and Scythia extra 
Imaum (or Scythia beyond the Imaus). The north-west 
part of modem China was called Serica, of which they 
had only a confused notion. India they knew as far as 
the Ganges. 

In Afrieay they knew only Egypt, and the countries 
north of the Zahara. 

EUROPE. 

Sarmatia comprehended modem Russia, Poland, and 
part of Prussia. 

Scan^^mavioy now Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Finland. 

Chersoniitu Cimbricay now Denmark. 

Germaniay now Germany, including the countries be- 
tween the Rhine and the Vistula, and the Danube and 
the Baltic. 

Daday now Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania. 

Moeeiay now Servia and Bulgaria. 

Thraeioy Thessaliay and Maoedoniay now Turkish 
{Ummelia, 
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lUyrioum^ now Dalmatia, Bosnia, Croatia, & Sclavonia. 

Pannonia, now Hungary; — Nor^eum, lately circle of 
Austria;— .ZTe/ve^a, now Switzerland ;^i2Aa6^ and 
Vindelicia, now the Tyrol and Country of the Orisons; 
'^•EplruSy now Albania. 

Britannia^ or England;— Ca/«dbnta, or Scotland;., 
and Hibemiay or Ireland. 

Gallia was divided into Gallia Cisalpina, or the nor- 
thern part of Italy; and Gallia Transalpinoy or modern 
France, Belgium, and part of Germany. Transalpine 
Gaul was divided into three parts, Celttca^ Belgica^ and 
Aquitania* 

Hispania or Iberia^ now Spain ;^-Xti«ttoma, now 
Portugal. 

Italiay now Italy, was also called Hesperia, A%ii<miay 
(Enotria, and Saturnia, It admitted of three principal 
divisions, namely, ItaJia Propria^ in the middle; Magna 
Graeeiay in the south; and Gallia Cisalplna^ in the 
north. These were subdivided into Gallia Cisalpina^ 
Liguriay Eirttria, Umbriaf Picenumy Sabinumy JLo/tum, 
Campania, Samniumy Apulia, Lucania, and Bruttium, 

Graecia, now Greece, comprehended Acamama, Aeto- 
lia, Doris, Loeris, Phooia, BoeoHa, Atttoa, Megdris, 
Achaia, EUs, Arcadia, Argolit, Messenia, and Laconia, 
with Epirtts and Theisalia. 

iBLAjfUS—^ieUia or Sicily; Sardinia; Creta, now 
Candia; MeUta, now Malta; Baledris or Balearic lalesy 
now Majorca, Minorca, and Iviga; Euboea, now Ne- 
gropont. 

Pekiksulas. — Chersonesus Cimbrica, now Jutland; 
Peloponnesus, now the MorSa; Chersonesus Tauriea, 
now the CrimCla. 

Mountains. — Pyrenaei, the Pyrenees; Alpes, the 
Alps; Mens Apenmnus, the Apennines; Haemua, the 
Balkan Mountains; Carpa<e«, the Carpathian Moantatna. 
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Seas.— Jl^ar^ Mapnum or IrUemumy now the Medi- 
terranean; Sidus Cod&ntu, the Baltic; OesAnus CarUa^ 
brtcuSp the Bay of Biscay; Mare Aegaeum^ the Archi* 
pelago; Ponttu Euxinusy the Bhick Sea; Palus Maeotis, 
the Sea of Azoph; Propontisy the Sea of Marmora. 

RiVEBS. — Rha, now the Volga; Danubius or IsteTf 
the Danube; TanaUy the Don; BorystfUnes, the Dnie- 
per; Padus or EridiLnus, the Po; Rhenusy the Rhine; 
RhodHnfity the Rhone; Albis, the Elbe; Iberusy the 
£bro; Ligevy the Loire; SequHna^ the Seine; Boetis, 
the Guadalquiver; Tatn^isisy the Thames. 

Lakes.— Xremaimtw, Geneva ;Xacu«Brt^an^niM9 Con- 
stance, ^gj^ 

Countries.— i«/l^a Minor, now forming a part of 
Turkey in Asia, comprehended Mysia^ Lydia, Carioy 
Lycia, Pamphylia, PiHdia, Ciliciay Cappadoday Phrygia, 
GeUaiia, BithyniOy Paphlagoma, and Ponttu. 

Syria included Phoenicia and Palaestlna, and extended 
south of Asia Minor, from' the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates. 

Metopotamiay to the north-east of Syria, between the 
Tigris and Euphrates. 

Babylonia or Chaldaea, south of Mesopotamia, and 
between the Tigris and Euphrates. 

Assyria, on the east of the Tigris. 

Armenia, on the north of Mesopotamia. 

All the preceding countries are comprehended under modem 
Turkey in Asia. 

Colchis, Albania, and Iberia, on the north of Armenia, 

between the Euzine and Caspian Sea, now Georgia, 

Mingrelia, and part of Circassia. 
Media, to the south of the Caspian Sea; and 
Persia, to the south of Media, both comprehended in 

modern Persia. Persia was also called Elam, from the 

eldest son of Shem. 
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Arabia still retuns its ancient nBine and djyisipnjs, 
namely, Arabia Deserta, Petraeoy and Felix, In ATal^y, 
were comprehended the Land of Uzy the country of 
Job; — Edom or Idumaea; — Midian, the country of 
Jethro;— and Saba, or the country of Sheba, '^the 
Queen of the South." 

India intra Gangem, now Hindostan. 

India extra Gangem, now the Eastern Peninsula. 

Scythia, now Tartary. 

Sarmaiia Asiatica, now Asiatic Russia. 

Islands. — Cpprusy Cyprus; Taprob&ne, Ceylon. 

PENiKsnLAS.-~CA^«(menw Aurea, Malacca. 

Mountains. — Cattc&sus, Caucasus; Taurus^ Tau- 
rus; Lib&nus and Anti'Lib&ntu, Lebanon; Im&m, the 
Belour-Tagh and Altaian Mountains; Emodimontesj 
Himmaleh. 

Seas, &c. — Sinus AralKcus, Red Sea; Dirae, Straits 
of Babelmandeb; Mare Erythraeum, the Arabian Sea; 
Sinus Perstcusy the Persian Gulf; Sinus Gangetieusy 
Bay of Bengal; Mare Hyrcdnum, Caspian Sea; AsphaU 
tltes, the Dead Sea. 

Rivers. — EuphrSteSy the Euphrates; Tigris, Tigris; 

Indus, Indus; Ganges, Ganges; Oxus, Jihon; Jaxartesy 

Sihon. 

AFRICA. 

Mauritatiia, now Morocco and Fez. 

Numidia, now Algiers. 

Africa Propria, now Tunis. 

Tripolitana and Cyrenaiea, now Tripoli. ^ 

Marmairica and Lybia, now Barca. 

Egyptus, Egypt^ comprehended Thebtiis, HeptanHmis, 
and Delta* 

Mthiopia, now Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Gaetulia, Garamantes, and Libya Interior^ now 
Southern Barbary and Zahara. 
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In'LAiifi8,^~Insulae Foriunatae, the Csnariet. 
MCfViST Ain, —^ikuf, Atlas. 

*OuLP8. — Syrtia Major ^ Sidra; Syrtia MinoTy Cabet. 
KiVEK JVUu8, Nile. 

PALESTINE. 

Palestine or the Hox.t Lakd is, properly, a part 
^of ^yria. It is bounded on the North by Phoenicia and 
; — East, by Syria and Arabia Defterta; — Sowth, by 
ia Petraea; — and Wett, by the Mediterranean. 

Palestine was orifj^inally inhabited by the descendantt 
of Canaan, the grandson of Noah, and hence called the 
Land of Canaan; it was called Palestine from the PAt- 
lisiinesy who occupied the southern coasts; and Judaea^ 
from Judah, the chief tribe of the Israelites. It was 

also called the Land of Promise; — ^the Holy Land; the 

Land of Israel, &c. 

Its greatest length was about two hundred miles, and 
its greatest breadth about one hundred miles. 

Palestine was differently divided at different periods. 
When Joshua took possession of it, he divided it among 
the twelve tribes of Israel, — Reuben, Simeon, Judah, 
lasachar, Zebulun, Manasseh, Ephraim, Benjamin, 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher. 

It was afterwards divided into the two kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel; and lastly, by the Romans, into four 
provinces or districts, namely, Galilee, Samaria, Judea 
Proper, and Peraea, or the country beyond Jordan. 

In Galilee^ the- chief places were — Cana, Choravim, 
Capernaum, Bethsalda, Tiberias, Nazareth, Nahi, Ze^ 
bulun, Ptolemais or Accho, now Acre, and in the nortti- 
west, Tyre and Sidon. 

In Samaria, the chief towns were — Samaria, Sydiar 
ot Sychem, and on the coast, Caesarea and Joppa. ' 

In Judea, the chief towns were— Jerusalem, Jericho, 

o 
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Bethlehem, Ephraim, Bethel; and, in the country of 
the Philistines, Gaza, Guth, Ascalon, Azotus or Ashdod, 
and Ekron. 

In Perasa, or the country beyond Jordan, the chief 
to-wns were — Caesarea Philippi, Bethsaida or Julias, 
and Bethabara. 

South of the Dead Sea, was Idumaea or £dom, form« 
ing part of Arabia. 

Mount AiKs-^On the north, Lib&nus or Lebanon, 
divided into two ranges — Libanus on the west, and 
AnH^Libanus on the east ;—^(9rmon. Mount Curmei, 
Giiead, Tabor, Gerizim, Gilboa, the mountains of Abom 
rim, the most remarkable of which are, the Heights of 
Saal, Pisffah, and Nebo, on which Moses died; Zian, 
and Moridlu Mount Seir in Idumaea ; — Sinai, between 
the two branches of the Red Sea, and Horeb, which is a 
peak of the same mountain. 

Rivers. — The Jordan or River of Dan, rises at the 
foot of Anti-Lib'anus, and falls into the Dead Sea; — the 
Amon, forming the southern boundary of the tribe of 
Reuben, falls into the Dead Sea;— the Jabbok, a tribu- 
tary of the Jordan, flows through the tribe of (Hd; — 
the Gad'ara joins the Jordan south of the Sea of Gali- 
lee; — the Waters of Lebanon flow through the tribe <if 
Asher into the Mediterranean Sea; — ^the Kishon falls 
also into the Mediterranean;— .the Sorek flows throng 
the country of the Philistines into the Mediterranean;-, 
the Sshool is a tributary of the Sorek ;..the SiAor or 
River of Egypt, forms the south-west boundary of Pales- 
tine; — the Kedron, from the neighbourhood of Jerusa- 
lem, falls into the Dead Sea. 

Lakes. — The Lake of Sodom or Dead Sea; — the Sea 
of Galilee, Lake of Gennesareth, or Sea of Tiberias; — 
and the Waters of Merom. 

TiSE END. 
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